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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

tin K El Paso incident has had its breath knocked out, tempo- 

rarily if not permanently, by the discharge of Cutting by the 
Mexican Appellate Court, the ground for this being that the case 
had been appealed by Cutting’s counsel in the lower court, and that 
on the appeal Medina, the prosecutor, declined to press the matter 
further. But the affair had gone far enough to show that in this 
country Mr. Bayard had arrayed against his management of it the 
substantially unanimous public sentiment ofthe North. The men 
and the organs of all parties have agreed that we had no grounds 
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for picking a quarrel with our neighbor republic over the case of | 


Cutting. And even in the South, Texas not excepted, there is a 
very weighty concernin behalf of peace. Mr. Reagan, of Texas, 
vives voice to this, on the ground that Cutting cannot claim im- 
munity for his acts by throwing himself on the protection of our 
government, as his offence clearly brought him within the reach of 
Mexican law. 

Even on the theoretical point on which Mr. Bayard’s case 
seemed the strongest, grave legal doubts have been raised. It has 
been decided in our state courts that to publish a libel in a news- 
paper which is known to circulate across a state line, is to render 
the author of it liable to punishment under the laws of a state in 
which it was not printed. This was exactly the case with the 
Texan newspaper, employed by this American editor to reissue 
the libel he had retracted formally and publicly in Mexico. It is 
admitted that it circulates on both sides of the Rio Grande, and 
that indeed was the reason for selecting it, and for inserting in its 
English columns a Spanish article attacking Cutting’s editorial 
rival. 

Perhaps we shall have to go through some further diplomatic 
manceuvres on the matter, but it seems that the danger of hatching 
out bloodshed from this absurdly laid and nearly addled egg is 
over. 


GOVERNOR IRELAND of Texas apparently desired to show that 
he belonged to the tribe of the fire-eaters. He did not want to 
wait until the authorities at Washington moved the troops across 
the frontier. He ventured to proclaim that ‘ there is a mistaken 
idea as to the power and responsibilities of both federal and state 
officers in the matter of protecting the rights of American citi- 
zens. The governor of the State is not bound to wait for a declara- 
tion of war before protecting his people. On the contrary it is his 
right and duty, not only to repel invasions, but to pursue, capture 
and punish the offenders, even though the boundary lines have to 
be crossed to accomplish it.” But now that his blood is cooler, 
Gov. Ireland should reflect that to cross the boundary of Mexico 
with armed forces, and without the consent of that republic, is an 
act of war, and such acts are competent only to the national gov- 
ernment. When Texas came into the Union she accepted the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the advantages of that position. ‘ Before 
1845 her governor could order troops across the line when he 
pleased, if the legislature was agreed. But now itis the prerogative 
of the national government alone to wage war, and with foreign 
powers Texas has nothing to do except through its intervention. 


Mr. GARLAND has filed his reply to the suit by the proprietors 
of the Pan-Electric patents against himself, Senator Harris and 
others, asking for a settlement of the affairs ofthe company. The 
importance of the document is that it is Mr. Garland’s statement 
before the country as wellas before the court. He asserts that he 
went into the company with the best of intentions, believing in the 
yalidity and ability of the patents, and desiring to ‘“ develop” 
them. He denies having formed a partnership which would bring 
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him under the obligations claimed by the inventor; and declares 
that he has complied with all the demands for money made in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract. He charges the inventor 
with breach of this contract, in failing to perfect the invention, in 
selling stock in defiance of the agreement to hold it jointly until the 
legal validity of the patents was determined, and by other acts. 
In view of this he had resolved as long ago as last February to 
give away his interest in the company, and was deterred from do- 


ing so only by the scandal which was raised over the company in 
the newspapers and in Congress. Certain scandalous charges in 


the 
the 


complaint he refuses to traverse unless specifically ordered by 
court to do so. 

We say that Mr. Garland speaks to the country as weil as to 
the court, because there are matters in the reply which have little 
orno relevancy to the legal question. But Mr. Garland should 
have gone farther, explained how the group of politicians who en- 
tered into this contract were to “ develop” Mr. J. Harris Rogers’s 
patents, and upon what consideration they were to acquire so 
cheaply an interest in the new company when chartered. And al- 
so how Mr. Garland reconciles this with his acceptance of the place 
he now holds as the chief legal adviser of the government in this 
and other matters. 

Mr. Garland has not cleared up matters by this reply : nor has 
he improved his case before the country by employing Mr. Goode 
as special counsel in the case against the Bell patents, which the 
government is to prosecute. The country does not like this re- 
minder that it was to Mr. Goode as Solicitor-General that Mr. Gar- 
land referred his partners, when they wanted the powerful aid of 
the Department of Justice in fighting the Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny. We speak from no partiality for that company; and also 
from no unfriendliness to Mr. Garland, whose implication in this 
scandal we heartily regret. But Mr. Goode should have been left 
where the Senate put him, when it declared him unfit to conduct 
the legal business of the national government 


THE scheme of a general system of special delivery is to be 
tried immediately, and very awkward it is likely to be. How 
can it be worked at offices covering a wide area, with a sparse 
population, and gathering but a scant revenue? Can the post- 
master hurry off eight or ten miles with a package for eight 
cents? 

What the country needs is not an extension of “special 
delivery,’ which has proved a substantial failure even in most of 
the big offices, but an extension of the city delivery system to the 
more densely peopled rural districts, so as to encourage a freer use 
of postal facilities where such an extension is possible, and give 
those districts more for their money. It is they who pay for the 
Post-Office, and it is for them that it does the least. Why does 
not Mr. Vilas ask the British Post-Office authorities how this 
delivery system has worked in the rural districts of the British 
Islands, and what was its effect upon the amount of legitimate 
business before the introduction of postal telegraphy ? 


THE discussion continues as to the extravagance of the Forty- 
ninth Congress as compared with its predecessors. It is shown 
that Mr. Arthur vetoed larger appropriations than Mr. Cleveland 
did, although the latter exceeds all his predecessors in the number 
of his vetoes. The Evening Post defends the Democrats of the 


House in this matter by pointing to the great sum voted for 
national education by the Republicans of the Senate, but defeated 
in the House, as though the whole were be spent in a single year 
instead of being distributed over seven years, as was proposed in 
But it is the quality even more than the quantity 
With 


the Blair Bill. 
of the House appropriations which proves its extravagance. 
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the exception of the money voted for the new cruisers and the im- | 
provements of rivers and harbors, nearly the whole amount is to 
be spent on current expenses, salaries, pensions and the like, 
without the country having anything to show for it. The Blair 
Bill would have left us at least a great diminution in the amount 
of national illiteracy. The Senate’s appropriation for coast fortifi- 
cations would have put the country in a better position for defence. 
Both were defeated in the House. 


THE national Irish Convention at Chicago excited the usual 
amount of stupid comment in the daily newspapers, and behaved 
itself with so much dignity and propriety as to disappoint greatly 
the reporters. Mr. Egan and his friends showed themselves so 
fully masters of the situation, that the attempt to dislodge them | 
from the managment of the League never was made seriously. | 
The motive to resistance of their managment—as we said last | 
week—was derived from our American politics, and not from 
anything in their relations to the Irish question. The charge | 
made in some newspapers that they aimed at a policy more | 
aggressive than Mr. Parnell can agree to, and contemplated the | 
management of the League in accordance with the views of the 
Fenian wing—as we may call it—was especially absurd in view 
of the fact that the opposition to them was led by Mr. John Devoy, 
a former member of the Fenian brotherhood, and certainly no 
friend to any policy which contemplates the retention of Ireland | 
within the British Empire. It was contradicted also by the | 

| 


character of the resolutions reported and adopted by the majority, 
which are described by the authors of this theory as ‘‘aconces- 
sion’ to the opposition, when in truth they expressed the views of 
the majority. 

The Convention did nothing to strengthen the hands of the 
enemies of Ireland. It was watched by the London Tory news- 
papers, as one of them had the candor to admit beforehand, in the 
hope that it would do or say something which might be used to 
alienate Liberal votes from Home Rule. It did nothing of the sort. 
It warned the English people cof the depth and strength of the 
hostility which alien rule has produced in the breasts of the Irish 
people on both sides of the Atlantic; but it displayed no spirit of 
irreconcilability such as would make concessions hopeless. And 
it also did nothing to strengthen the hands of the knot of Demo- 
cratic politicians who wish to hold the Irish vote as an appanage 
of the party of Free Trade in America, Mr. Egan, Mr. Sullivan 
and the Irish Republicans and Protectionists are still masters of 
the situation, unless, as in 1884, American leaders of the Republi- 
can party work against them. 


THE Anarchist trial at Chicago has resulted as was hoped in 
the conviction of all but one of wilful murder. In view of the tre- 
mendous weight of evidence, no other verdict was legitimate. But 
it was feared that the motives which led so many to avoid serving 
on the jury would operate to prevent some of the jurymen from 
doing their whole duty by the commonwealth. It requires more 
than a soldier’s courage to vote for such a verdict against the mem- 
bers of a reckless and bloody conspiracy, and this jury has earned 
the respect of all law-abiding men by its truth to its oath. 

The trial will render other service than to secure to these eight 
men the due reward of their crime. It will open the eyes of all 
such conspirators as to the tremendous risks they are taking. Un- 
der the judge’s ruling in this case, every man who conspires in this 
fashion is liable to the severest penalty, if death result from the 
illegal violence he has agreed to, even though he be a hundred 
miles away from the scene of uproar. This puts the halter round 
the neck of hundreds in Chicago, who can be shown to have at- 
tended meetings in which violence and murder were projected, 
without protest if not with unanimous consent. It widens the 
deadly circle until it embraces the whole body of the Anarchists 
in Chicago, who are getting up picnics and demonstrations in be- 
half of the convicts. The commonwealth now has it in its power 
to proceed against others of the group, just as fast as they may be- 
come troublesome. 
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Mr. BLAINE opened the campaign in Maine on Tuesday, by 
a carefully prepared speech at a great Republican mass meeting 
at Sebago Lake. His address was temperate and able. He dis- 
cussed the Tariff issues, the relation of Protection to labor, the 
Fishing question, the Mexican controversy, and Prohibition in 
Maine. The most valuable part of the speech, outside his own 
State, is probably that relating to the fisheries, and most of this 
we print elsewhere. In pointing out to the working men the 
need of the Tariff, with reference to the competition of the South- 
ern colored men in the field of labor, we remark with some sur- 
prise that he omitted to enforce the very important and almost 
obvious point that it is a vital matter to provide for the colored 
workmen adequate education. If they are ignorant they embar- 
rass in a vastly greater degree every attempt to raise the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes of the country. 


THE many-headed system of city government has been bear- 
ing its usual fruits in New York in the exposure and probable pun- 
ishment of a high official, who owes his election by the aldermen 
to a corrupt bargain with a contractor, and pledges himself in 
writing to resign whenever the contractor demands this. As usu- 
al the case makes a nine days’ wonder, and furnishes the newspa- 
pers with materials for sensational headings and long columns. 
But the root which bears such fruit as this is left in quiet posses- 
sion of the ground. In no department of government have the 
American people done themselves so little credit as in that of 
municipalities. In none have they made so little use of their 
shrewd observation of human nature and their skill in adapting 
means to ends. As a consequence their very method of reform is 
exposure and punishment, where they should have applied pre- 
ventives. Other Flynns will bargain with other Squires to the 
end of the chapter, and will be exposed and outlawed, until the 
city government is made the organ for the expression of the pub- 
lic conscience rather than of private cupidity. 

The scandal in this case was the greater as the offender be- 
longed to the County Democracy, the wing of the party which 
was thought to represent better elements than Tammany Hall. 
But Tammany Hall under the rule of John Kelly and the Coun- 
ty Democracy under that of Mr. Hubert O. Thompson presented 
little moral difference. The balance was rather in favor of Tam- 
many as the less pretentious and hypocritical of the two. 


THE evidence against Mrs. Robinson, the alleged poisoner of 
Somerville, Mass., is stronger than at first appeared, and the fail- 
ure to have any inquiry into the previous case in which she is im- 
plicated is explained by the unsatisfactory condition of the law of 
Massachusetts. It appears that unless the physician be satisfied 
of the use of foul play, the official who represents the State cannot 
proceed to an investigation without the consent of the family. 
Mrs. Robinson employed a different physician in every case, and 
it was not until this instance that any suspicion was excited. Her 
supposed motive in the alleged murders of her husband and her 
children was to secure the money for which they were insured in 
a beneficial society. Similar instances of unnatural crime are re- 
corded in the English beneficial societies. They are among the 
drawbacks which attend the existence of any and every form of 
insurance, but at the same time the vigilance of such agencies in 
defence of their own funds constitutes some defence of the life of 
those who employ them. In this case it was the beneficial asso- 
ciation which effected the prosecution. 


THE liquor clubs which were invented in Maine to evade the 
prohibitory law,—a purpose in which they were entirely success- 
ful,—have now entered into states which license the traffic as a 
means of evading the license law also. The Springfield Republi- 
can mentions their introduction into Northampton, Mass., and 
says they promise to spread over the whole State, into license and 
no-license towns alike, and calls upon the legislature to suppress 
them. Their suppression under license is much easier than under 
prohibition. It would be very easy to put them by law on the 
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same footing as licensed saloons, and to compel their members to 
contribute to the revenues of the State at a rate they would find 
burdensome. But where the State refuses license, and prohibits 
the sale and manufacture of liquors, there is no easy expedient by 
which to prevent the possession and distribution without sale. To 
do so would be to intrench very decidedly on personal liberty. 
This is one of the cases where a nuisance can be suppressed only 
by indirection, and the prohibitory principle excludes indirection, 


Mr. 8. J. TILDEN furnishes another instance of the rarity 
with which the power to accumulate money and power to spend 
it effectively are united in the same person. The millionaires, as 
The Spectator once remarked, lack imagination. Mr. Tilden 
never succeeded in doing anything notable with his great fortune. 
It is said that his Southern operations in 1876 failed because he 
“close,” and it is notorious that some of his friends are 
still out of pocket through outlays of money which they expected 
him to sanction and make good to them. So at the last he makes 
over his great estate to trustees, to use for public benetit in some 
way which will commemorate this childless old man, who gave 
his best energies and sacrificed more precious things still in gath- 
ering what he could not find a way to spend. The extent to 
which such benefactions really benefit a community is very 
doubtful. They will be a positive injury in this case, if they lead 
to perennial eulogy of a life unworthy of admiration and imitation. 


was too 


Boston has acquired an unhappy preéminence by the number 
and extent of recent defaleations in that city. 
Boston used to be proverbial for the safety of their business opera- 
tions: but too close relations with New York and the great risks 
taken in Mexican railroads seem to have introduced a new atmos- 
phere into the place. The worst defalcation is that of a treasurer 
of two large mills, whose accounts have been allowed to pass for 
years without effective auditing, although he was known to be a 
man of self-indulgent and expensive habits, and latterly to be 
speculating in the New York stock market. Perhaps it mitigates 
his offence in Massachusetts eyes that he owed his collapse to an 
attempt to carry too much ‘‘ New York and New England,’’—that 
favored stock whose possession by the people of Boston exclusively 
is a part of the public policy of the commonwealth. But it is sur- 
prising to find that much commercial paper of the mills whose sol- 
vency is imperiled is held by savings banks of the State, by express 
permission of the commissioners of savings banks. It always was 
known that the savings banks of Massachusetts lived by accumu- 
lation of the savings of the work-people to lend them back to their 
employers at a low rate of interest; but we had supposed that 
these loans were always secured by mortgages on mili property or 
something equally safe. If Massachusetts has reached the point 
at which the ordinary commercial paper of the mill-owners can be 
used as the basis of loans from savings banks, it is time for the 
patrons of those banks to look elsewhere for a means of invest- 
ment. And the best would be one which would employ these 
savings for the direct and immediate benefit of the saving class, as 
do our building associations. 


THE contest for the Governorship in Tennessee lies between 
two brothers, Alfred Taylor, the Republican candidate, and Robert 
L. Taylor, the Democratic. The latter is the young man who 
got his seat in Congress, soon after he had passed his majority, by 
appealing to the mountaineer population described by Miss Mur- 
free, with the seductive notes of his violin, ignoring considerations 
of argument largely if not entirely. The Memphis Avalanche, 
(Dem.), discussing the suggestion that after getting the Governor- 
ship he means to go right on into the national Senate, playfully 
says: 

“ As for support, we have not heard Bob do any fiddling yet. If he can 
play ‘ Billy in the Low Grounds,’ as that delicious old-fashioned air ought 
to be played, and as Ty Barclay of Leesburg, in Bob’s own county, used to 
play it, we are for him. If we discover any unsoundness anywhere in his 


« Billy in the Low Grounds’ we shall draw the line there. We don’t care 
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anything about platform. Hang the platform. What we want is music of 


the people; good old-fashioned Democratic music to wake the boys.” 


This is a campaign on novel and truly sentimental lines. 
Quite as important as “ Bob’s ” fiddling is the fact that he actually 
did not serve in the Confederate army, being fortunately too yeung. 
The “ brigadiers ”’ have been so very numerous in the South, and 
the Jeff Davis business with General Gordon’s Georgia triumph so 


strong a dose for friends of the American Union, that if we must 
have another Democratic governor of Tennessee it will be a boon 
to have one who did not fight to destroy the unity of his country. 


TeEXAs has something less than 2,500,000 people, and between 
450,000 and 500,000 children of school age. She pays a school-tax 
of less than a million dollars for their education, and draws over a 
million and a third from school-funds for the same purpose. The 
whole appropriation, which was $5.20 a head last year, has fallen 
to $4.75 this, and it will continue to fall unless the tax be raised 
$200,000 a year every year in the future. Everybody knows that 
an expenditure of $5.00 a year will not suffice for the effective ed- 
ucation of the school children of any American state, and espe- 
cially not in Texas, where the compensation for services of all 
kinds is higher than throughout the South and West generally. 
Yet the problem of keeping the public expenditure up to even this 
unsatisfactory figure is one which the State finds difficult. But 
it does not want national aid to education; all its representatives 
in Congress vote solidly against that. Better let the rising gener- 
ation be content with the smattering they can get at a winter 
school, than take any part of the national surplus for such a_pur- 
And then too the less they know the better Democrats they 


pose. 
will be. 


THE now by-gone insurrection of the Cubans has had an in- 
teresting religious result. 
fied themselves that their plans were disclosed to the government 
through the agency of the confessional, and they determined to 
break with the Roman Catholic Church. Arriving in this city as 
exiles, they organized a sort of assembly for the study of the Bible 
in theirown tongue. This has grown into a congregation of Cu- 
ban Protestants which has met for years past in the Bible House 
of this city. One of them offered himself as a colporteur to cireu- 
late the Scriptures in Cuba. His arrest and imprisonment and 
subsequent release led to the submission of the question of relig- 
ious liberty to the Spanish government; and one of the last acts 
of the late king was to accord to Protestants in Cuba every liberty 
but that of public processions. 


One group of the insurrectionists satis- 





THE Home Rulers and Liberals gave Lord Randolph Church- 
ill a bad quarter of an hour when the Belfast riots came up for 
discussion in the House of Commons. That he had been “scat- 
tering firebrands, arrows and death” by his famous appeal to 
| Orange resistance is a fact now patent to everyone. A very slight 
acquaintance with the local situation would have shown him the 
criminality of such appeals, and indeed he was warned of their 
danger before he went to Belfast. Every word of his inflammato- 
ry harangues has proved a dragon’s tooth, from which has sprung 
a man armed for the slaughter of his citizens. But he has the im- 
pudence to copy his chief in the insinuations that the chronic dis- 
affection and sporadic agrarian outrages on cattle in the other 
provinces, are worse than the mutual slaughter in the name of 
religion which has gone on in Belfast and other Ulster towns. 
The Home Rulers have pressed the wretched prospects of the 
Irish tenants once more upon the attention of Parliament. 
Through the rapid fall of agricultural produce of all kinds, the 
judicial rents established under the Land Law of 1881 have be- 
come impossible to pay. A great host of Irish tenants have passed 
once more under the power of evicting landlords through their 
inability to claim the exemptions proffered them by the Land 
Law. These exemptions constitute a high premium upon evic- 
tion, and the coming winter probably will see a larger body of 
| Irish farmers turned out of house and homestead than ever be- 
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fore. What will the Tories do to avert this? They propose (1) a 
royal commission to report upon the matter next spring, after the 
evictions are over; (2) concealed alms in the form of employment 
on public works for the unemployed ; and (3) a bribe to such land- 
lords as will refrain from evictions, in the shape of favorable 
terms in a land-purchase scheme. These pottering proposals con- 
tain nothing to avert a winter of horrors, agitation and social 
war. 


THE Irish problem is not likely to be made less difficult to 
Great Britain by the reopening of the Eastern question, Ever 
since the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s plans for the pacification of 
Ireland, Russia has been less propitiatory and more aggressive in 
her attitude towards England. First came the decision to include 
Batoum within the Russian custom-house line, in spite of the as- 
surance at the Berlin conference that it would be held as a free 
port. Then followed the renewal of the quarrel over the Afghan 
frontier, the Russian commissioners refusing to agree at the last 
moment. And now the long-headed game of Russian diplomacy 
has succeeded, temporarily at least, in Bulgaria, where Prince 
Alexander has been deposed, and at this writing is reported to be 
detained in Russian hands. The stroke was accomplished by base 
intrigue and treachery in the capital, Sofia, aided by the free use 
of gold by Russian agents, but it is confidently represented that 
but a small part of the army, and only a minority of the people, 
approved it. Were not Alexander a prisoner, it is uncertain | 
whether he might not yet frustrate the scheme. | 

The truth is, however, that Alexander’s plans for making 
Bulgaria an independent state, vigorous and strong, were impossi- | 

| 


ble to be tolerated at St. Petersburg, and his military success last 
year, in the struggle with Servia, only made them the more in- 
tolerable. While the Bulgarians held an independent position 
they effectually blocked the Muscovite ambitions in the direction 
of Constantinople, and it seemed to have become impossible for 
Russia to treat the Eastern half of the Balkan peninsula as her de- 
Servia might be servile, but the Bulgarians were not 
Hence 


pendency. 
so full of gratitude as to forget what was due to themselves. 
the persistency of the Muscovite intrigues, which led to this 
coup d’etat. With Bulgaria at his feet, the way to Constantinople 
is open, the days of “the sick man” are numbered, and the Czar 
may live to attend Christian worship in Saint Sophia, and to fix the 
frontier of his empire at the Bosphorus. 

For this condition of things Germany and England have them- 
selves to blame. If they had given Prince Alexander a fraction 
of the support the Russians gave to his enemies in Bulgaria, he 
would not have been overthrown. They chose rather to play the 
spectators at the tragedy in the Balkans. They left to Turkey the 
work of supporting the Prince against Servia and Russia. They | 
did not offer the protection of united Europe toa sovereign whom | 

| 
| 
| 


united Europe sent to rule over the new nation. 

Whether war will result it isunsafe to-day to predict, but prob- 
ably not,—at least not immediately. If Russia can maintain the 
footing which she has seized, and can put some ruler in Bulgaria 
favorable to her interests, she does not need to take an aggressive 


step. She can wait for time and opportunity to utilize her advan- | 
tage. That England will fight, while Austria or Germany choose | 


to remain acquiescent,—as the dispatches indicate they will,—is 
altogether beyond probability. . 

It is evident, however, from the tenor of news later than that 
on which the foregoing was written, that the situation is still not 
unfavorable to Alexander, and that if he be not a prisoner, as re- 
ported, he may yet organize the elements friendly to him, and 
conduct a successful counter-revolution. The stroke at Sofia 
appears to have been a fiasco, and the Russian scheme to stand 
baffled for the present. 


DISAPPOINTMENT might fairly be expressed that Russia has not 
been aggressive in a quarter where she would have much better 
claim on the sympathies of Christendom, and could plead the 
Treaty of Berlin in her own justification. That treaty promised | 
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on the part of the Sultan a thorough reform in the management 
and condition of his Asiatic provinces, and especially of Western 
Armenia. The promise has not been kept. The condition of 
Armenia since the Treaty of Berlin has been as bad as ever it was, 
as bad as it can be. Between the Kurds from without and the 
pashas at home, the condition of this oldest of Christian nations 
has been such as to make life a burden. The Great Powers vir- 
tually pledged themselves at Berlin to see that it should be other- 
wise. But they have not redeemed this pledge. Russia, as pos- 
sessing nearly half the country, might claim to be the most im- 
mediately bound by it, and might have made her advance toward 
Constantinople along the Southern rather than the Western shore 
of the Black Sea. But the audacity of Prince Alexander in as- 
serting an independent position for his country seems to have di- 
verted attention to that quarter, and Western Armenia still en- 
dures the sorrows which have been her lot since the days of the 
Seljukes. 


THE government of China has opportunity to show the Pope 
that the Catholic missions have no need of French intervention 
for their protection. Scarcely was the agreement to send an 
apostolic nuncio to China concluded, when a Chinese mob at- 
tacked and destroyed the property of all the Christian missions in 
an interior town. The missionaries escaped with their lives only. 
The Roman Catholics were the especial objects of hostility, but an 
American mission suffered equally. Should the Chinese govern- 
ment punish the offenders promptly and severely, it will be a 
feather in Leo XIII.’s cap. 


THE CHICAGO CONVICTS. 
T no other place in the United States has it seemed so prob- 
able, for years past, that the forces of anarchy and outlawry 
would attack those of social order, as inthe city of Chicago, and 
at no other place did it seem so likely they might temporarily pre- 
vail. The seriousness of such an encounter, the violence of its 
first contact, the death and destruction it might cause, were all 
abundantly illustrated at Pittsburg, nine years ago this summer, 
and presuming the elements of disorder to be proportionately 
more desperate and more powerful at Chicago, it was not unrea- 
sonable to look for the outbreak there as something menacing the 
peace of the country,—certainly the peace of the great cities. In 
no other city, not even New York, has there been a larger percent- 
age of the Anarchist element, and in no other, not even New Or- 
leans, has there been a worse element of the vicious and demoral- 
ized, while in few others, if any, was it to be presumed the forces 
of order were weaker than in a municipality ‘‘ run” by authorities 
who were in alliance with the rum shops and gambling saloons, 
and political eheats. 

Yet with these remarkable grounds for anxiety about Chica- 
go, it must be admitted that thus far she has nobly stood the 
ordeal. The disciplined heroism of the police, at the Haymarket, 
the firmness of the judge who has heard the trial just closed, the 
ability of the prosecuting attorney, and the intelligent stead- 
fastness of the jury, are all occasion for public congratulation. 
They evince the strength of our institutions, and prove that our 
organization of sociai order can bear even as tremendous a strain 
as might be put upon it by the evil forces which concentrate in 
such a city as Chicago. It is a great triumph for America, and 
may well give us renewed courage as to our future. If we con- 
trast the recent experiences of Europe, the riots, for instance, at 
Decazeville and other points in France, the outbreaks in Belgium, 
or the shocking battles in Belfast,—with the Chicago affair, and 
contrast, also, the manner in which law and order, in each case, 
resumed its sway, the comparison cannot but be very favorable to 
the American city. Weak as our organization might have seemed, 
in comparison with the iron rule in European communities, it 
proved to be really the strongest when put to actual test. 

For the source of this strength we must go to the foundation 
on which our institutions rest. They have a broad base. The 
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reason for maintaining order in Chicago was that the people so 
willed it. And, at the same time, this constitutes the essential 
weakness of the anarchical effort. It has no standing at the bar 
of public opinion. It is conscious of its own condemnation, not 
merely by a privileged and intrenched class, as might be the case 
in Europe, but by the community judging it fairly upon moral 
erounds. At the trial the accused men disclaimed the extreme 
ideas which previously they had exultingly announced. They 
could not “brazen it out.” They could not, in the face of the 
condemnation which as they felt properly lay upon the anarchist 
principle, stick to their grounds. 

Nor is the reason of this hard to find. America is not a field 
where the conditions produce anarchism. The principle of dis- 
order isa foreign and imported thing. There is no atmosphere for 
it in this country. It iseasy to see how Nihilism arose in Russia 
out of hopelessness. The men who flung themselves against so- 
ciety there may not unreasonably ask, ‘Why should we not ?” 
And in the German cities, under the system of iron and blood, it 
is not surprising that the social revolt has intensified in the minds 
of desperate men to the use of the most desperate methods. But 
in this country the conditions that breed desperation are entirely 
absent. Here man need not be hopelesss, for Hope is always pres- 
ent to his view. He need not despair for Opportunity is contin- 
ually at hand. For him to rebel is to rebel against himself. That 
he should seek to destroy is wanton and abominable. When the 
wretches of Chicago prepared their bombs they were moral mon- 
sters, and they know it. It is this which has forced them to deny 
their own acts. If they had been desperate in a cause which they 
felt had a moral support and a public sympathy they would have 
exulted, as others have done, to suffer in its behalf. But anarch- 
ism in America has no root, no moral excuse, no ground of sup- 
port. It isa vile and horrid plant, spread only upon the surface. 


THE CLOCK AN INDEX OF CULTURE: 

LL history is interesting, but none more so than that which un- 
4\ dertakes to trace the development of articles in everyday use. 
Historians are wont to deny the name of history to everything 
outside the realm of national or political significance, but spite of 
them culture history has crept in upon them, and everything 
which contributes to a knowledge of the progress of the mind and 
capabilities of man is now enrolled as an integral part of this fas- 
cinating study. And what more worthy of such a discussion than 
the beautiful clock of modern times, at once an ornament and a 
necessity to every household? Constantly improving as the ages 
roll on, the clock is both a measure of time and of culture, an in- 
dication that man is more waking than sleeping, and hence has 
more time for mental improvement. It may be devoid of signifi- 
cance, and yet it is worthy of mention that the mechanical im- 
provements in watches and clocks all come from countries in 
which a love of liberty is strong,—France, Switzerland, England, 
and America. Holland, too, is deserving of mention as having 
contributed, through Huyghens, (at the end of the 15th century), 
to the invention of watches, au honor which he shares with Hook, 
an Englishman, though watches were not serviceable until Bar- 
low’s came, in 1675. But it is with ancient and not modern clocks 
that we have to do. And the measure of time, like the terms for 
it, originated in Babylonia. That country, from whose partly 
decimal and sexigesimal system come our seconds, minutes and 
hours, is at the bottom of much that is interesting in culture 
history. 

The day was obviously the first time unit. The Babylonians 
counted it from midday to midday ; the Egyptians and Romans 
from midnight to midnight, and the Hebrews and Greeks from sun- 
set till sunset. This simple statement disposes of many theories. 
The ancient fallacy was that everything was copied from Egypt, 
yet now nothing seems more unlikely. The present writers of 
Hebrew history are beginning to assert that they are but a copy 
of the Babylonians, but that too seems far from probable. 

The most popular of early clocks seems to have been the cock ; 
gallicinium was the Roman name for early morning. The Talmud 
thanks God for “ having given understanding to the cock to dis- 
tinguish between day and might.” The ass too was in all proba- 
bility a sort of measure of time, as well as the dog, while plants 
and crops must have measured the seasons. The first exact 
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measurement of time, however, was by means of shadows. 
Throughout the Bible and in all early literature we find allusions 
and hints which unmistakably show that the use of shadows 
reaches back to the earliest historic times. The first real clock 
was undoubtedly a sun clock, and as it had twelve divisions was 
probably invented by the Babylonians, though certainly much 
older than the time of Berosus, (a Chaldean priest, of about 280 
B. C.), to whom it is sometimes ascribed. It was improved by 
Eudoxus, an astronomer and physician of Kneidos and contem- 
porary of Plato, and its usefulness was increased by Skopas of 
Syracuse. 

But the sun clock—great an invention as it was—did not long 
satisfy. No sooner had the sun gone down than the world was 
again without a measure of time. Plato accordingly conceived 
the idea of a water clock, which Ktesibus of Alexandria perfected 
and Cesar Cornelits Naphicus introduced into Rome. And in 
Germany water-clocks held their own until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Water, however, made way for sand. 
Water clocks were bulky, not transportable, and much affected by 
changes in temperature, so that sand clocks gradually took their 
place and continued in favor until modern times. The details of 
manufacture and improvement are quite as interesting as the 
broad facts of development in the history of clocks, but the facts 
attainable are chiefly those of tradition, carrying with them no 
— inherent probability as the natural evolution we have de- 
scribed. 


THE LA PLATA. 

MERICANS—we use the word in its customary acceptation 
4 as denoting the people of the United States,—have but scanty 
acquaintance with the geography or history of the nations of La 
Plata. For three centuries the jeaiousy of Spain excluded all 
foreigners from that mighty stream, and since the overthrow of 
the Spanish dominion the character of the South Americans and 
their frequent political revolutions have tended to the same result. 
Yet there are strong indications now of an eager desire on the 
part of the Argentines at least for closer and more friendly inter- 
course with the great North American Republic. Mr. Clemens’s 
very readable hand-book, the fruit of some years’ residence in a 
missionary capacity, should materially promote our knowledge of 
what he rather affectedly calls “the southern twin of the Missis- 
sippi Valley.” To the Argentine Republic, as befits its import- 
ance, nearly one half of the book is allotted. Its geographical 
features, political divisions, natural resources and present con- 
dition are fully set forth. Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivian and 
Brazilian La Plata are discussed in their turn—geographically 
and historically. Strange to say, there is no compact description 
of the great river around which these regions are grouped. Its 
discovery is by a typographical error assigned to 1815, probably 
for 1515, the date at which the navigator Solis entered its broad 
bay the second time, and determined it to be the mouth of a 
river. 

Within a few years of that date colonies were established 
along the upper tributaries to facilitate the transfer of the riches 
of Peru to Spain. Large grants of land were made to royal favor- 
ites, to whom also the patient, industrious natives were turned 
over as slaves or serfs. The colonies were isolated cities, close 
copies of old Spain, while between and beyond them extended 
vast plains whose rich pasturage supported herds of cattle and 
horses. These Pampas, with no real civil jurisdiction, beeame the 
home of the half-breed Gauchos, in whom were blended the stol- 
id simplicity of the Indian with the chivalric sauvity of the Cas- 
tilian. At the end of these centuries the Creoles of the cities were 
still as loyal to the king as they were faithful to the church. 
When the sacred person of the king was seized by Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, and the colonial governors abjectly transferred their al- 
legiance to the usurper, the Creoles rose against them and formed 
juntos in each province for their Own governments. But Ferdi- 
nand VII., when restored to his throne, ungratefully denounced 
these too faithful subjects as rebels. Then only did their stead- 
fast allegiance forever give way. Each province separately de- 
clared its independence, and joined with the others in the com- 
mon defence. Their heroic struggles awakened public sympathy 
in the United States, and President Monroe, by his famous decla- 
ration of December 2, 1823, warned off the European schemers 
who sought to renew the shattered monarchical system. 

In 1825, Spain acknowledged the independence of the South 
American republics. Instead of being the end of the struggle this 
proved to be the inception of a yet more bloody conflict between 
civilization and barbarism. The La Plata Creole had summoned 
the Gaucho to his aid in the war against Spain. The squatter sov- 
ereign of the Pampas, having tasted the sweets of political pow- 

1LA PLATA COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By E. J. M. Clemens. 
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er, now trampled under foot every attempt at orderly government. 
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| that he “‘ must admit” he ‘“ quoted from memory.” 


In the name of liberty bandits became dictators, and exercised re- | 


morseless tyranny. Rosas, the most reckless and bloodthirsty of 
them all, had well-nigii aitained the supremacy in La Plata, when 
Brazil intervened in Lehalf of its commercial interests, and drove 
him into exile in 1852. Ten years more of bitter experience were 
needed before the Argentine provinces could give up their jealous 
distrust of each other and form a truly national government. In 
1880 the last attempt at the old Gaucho mode of carrying an elec- 


tion was a disastrous failure, and the triumph of the law in the in- | ‘ é 
| only one nomination was reported as sent to the Senate from the 


auguration of President Roca was conspicuous and impressive. 
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‘He suggests, 
however,—rather naively for one who might be supposed to gather 
his facts first and make his statements, especially damaging 
charges against public men, only when the facts justified them,— 
that the Dial hunt up the newspaper files for a few days 


| after March 4th, 1869, and see how many appointments Mr. Wash- 


Paraguay, which had gained its independence without bloodshed, | 
was destined to furnish a yet more revolting chapter to the world’s | 


history in the attempted butchery of a whole people by its ruler. 


Uruguay also, which managed to remain aloof from the Argentine | 


confederation, suffered miserably for the saké of a shadowy inde- 
pendence. The whole history of the La Plata nations is the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of state sovereignty. 

The chapter on “ Currency ” in Mr. Clemens’s book isan equally 
striking warning against the perils of irrational finance. 
monetary woes that have ever visited or threatened the United 


States have pressed with all their weight on the unfortunate Ar- | 


gentines. This people amused themselves with manufacturing all 
sorts of money, including coins with the eye of a button on the 
reverse so that the Gaucho could display his wealth on his dress. 
Passing beyond the utmost limit of civilized currency, they have 
found necessary such bewildering and self-contradictory terms as 
“hard gold paper dollar,” “hard Bolivian silver paper dollar.” 
Of late they have escaped from these mists and fogs. But even 
now the currency notes of the largest bank in Buenos Ayres are a 
legal tender at the rate of four cents on the dollar. Yet the fi- 
nancial prospect is bright and cheering. The national revenue has 
more than doubled since 1870, though even yet it does not equal 
the annual expenditure. In spite of an onerous public debt the 
ambitious nation struggles on without a hint of repudiation, and 
its bonds sell above par in the London money market. 

Mr. Clemens’s book has many bright pictures of South Amer- 
ican life. The inevitable bull-fight, the frolicsome carnival with 
the burning of Judas, and other incidents which impress a stranger, 
are well described. The whole book is instructive and entertain- 
ing. An index would have added to its value. 


MR. SCHUYLER’S STORY ABOUT MR. WASHBURNE. 

hy MR. SCHUYLER’S recent book, ‘“‘ American Diplomacy,” 

there is a gross blemish of a sort which one professing to speak 
with exactness, (for the book is made up of lectures delivered to 
the students at Cornell University, and surely the instructor of 
youth should at least be exact), ought not to have permitted in his 
pages. Mr. Schuyler asserts, and makes it the occasion of severe 
remark, that in the few days during which Mr. E. B. Washburne 
served as Secretary of State, in the Cabinet of President Grant, in 
March, 1869, he “ removed the greater number of consular and dip- 
lomatic officers,” and “ filled their offices with new and inexperienced 
men, appointed solely for partisan services.” No doubt when this 
statement was handed forth to the young gentlemen at Ithaca they 


mentally noted as they ought the shamefulness of the proceeding, | 


and set it down that Mr. Washburne was an exceedingly bad 
sample of American statesmanship. And in the current issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly a reviewer of Mr. Schuyler’s book, pitching 
his review upon the key of the sarcastic as to American diplomatic 
procedure, and the complaisant as to the better way in which 
“they do those things” abroad, finds the shocking story about 
Mr. Washburne extremely apropos to his purpose. ‘‘ What an in- 
teresting study in human nature,” he severely says, “ is afforded 
by the case of the gentleman who, becoming Secretary of State on 
the accession of his friend to the Presidency, changed, according to 
Mr. Schuyler, nearly the entire personnel of the service during his 
term of six days, and then retired to accept one of the leading le- 
gations! The history of the department is full of scandals, though 
fortunately of few so gross as this.” 

The saving clause, ‘according to Mr. Schuyler,” was a 
capital thought of the Atlantic writer. For the story about Mr. 
Washburne which Mr. 8. tells is not true. Strange as it may 
appear, there is no truth in it whatever. Though gravely told 
to the Cornell students, then reproduced in a book which in 
many particulars is an authority, and will take its place among 
works of permanent value in reference to our government, Mr. 
Schuyler simply alleged what he had taken no trouble to 
ascertain, and what when challenged he was obliged to admit he 
did not know. The Chicago Dial for August contains a letter 
from him, (dated at Alassio, Italy, July 13), in which he says that 
he “always believed” the changes in the diplomatic service made 
under President Grant, within three or four months after he took 
office, ‘‘ were due to Mr. Washburne, and not to Mr. Fish,” but 
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| clothed, but clothed upon.” 
capable of obedience to the demands of the spirit, more capable of 


burne did make. Doubtless this is a good suggestion, though 
coming rather late from Mr. Schuyler. Upon looking into the 
files it appears that between March 4th and March 12th, covering 
the period of Mr. Washburne’s actual incumbency as Secretary, 


State Department! Justa single one! On the 10th of March it 
was definitely stated in the newspapers, (Washington corres- 
pondence of the N. Y. Tribune), that Mr. Washburne declined to 
make any appointments whatever in the State Department, as 
his incumbency would extend only a few days, and that all he 
would do for applicants for places would be to receive and file the 
papers for the use of his successor. And further, as a matter of 
fact, no diplomatic nominations were sent to the Senate until the 
17th of March, at which date Mr. Washburne had retired, and 
Mr. Fish assumed office. 

It must be confessed this is a case which itis hard to do justice 
to. The use made of the statement in the review in the Atlantic 
shows the mischief of such misrepresentation. The readers of that 
periodical, like the readers of “‘ American Diplomacy,” will deliver 
up a fresh groan over the wickedness of the men whom demo- 
cracy puts in high places, and will perhaps emit yet a second 
groan for the mere lack of the excellent results obtained under 
other systems. Though reasonably assured by the reviewer that 
while the State Department is “ full of scandals,” there are few so 
gross as this, they can hardly be expected to accept the assurance. 
On the contrary, they will think that this is one of the more mod- 
erate iniquities, which by accident has been dragged to the light 
of day, and that worse lies behind. For if we read the Atlantic 
article with attention and respect we see effectively portrayed the 
folly and pig-headedness with which for years and years we have 
refused to attire our envoys and ministers, whether extraordinary, 
or plenipotentiary, or resident, or other, in the right sort of clothes, 
and have persisted in ignoring the views of the grand chamber- 


lains, the gold sticks in waiting, all and singular the Dukes of 
Pumpernickel and other serene highnesses, as to the proper cut of 


court dress. As we have been so corrupt in this great particular 
what can be expected of us? To be sure, Mr. Schuyler’s story 
about Mr. Washburne, if not true, ought to be! 


THE CONDITIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
[A SPECULATION. ] 


N the future life, Baader tells us, we shall be, not bodiless, but 
body-free ; not timeless, but time-free; not spaceless, bui 
space-free. These three positions seem at first to carry the sub- 
ject out of the region of the conceivable; but on closer study they 
will be seen to be helps to our conception of it. 
That the future life is not one of disembodied spirits is the as- 
sertion of the New Testament: ‘“ Not that we would be un- 
We want better bodies, bodies more 


expressing its emotions. This hope and aspiration is caricatured 
in the popular but quite unscriptural idea that the material parti- 
cles now held in suspense in our bodies, are to be raised up at the 
general resurrection and restored to the identical place they have 
held in the living organization. But these particles do not consti- 
tute the body. The greater part of them, if not all of them, would 
have been eliminated from its constitution and replaced by others 
if life had been prolonged a few years. Some of them, after being 
found in this relation to one person at his death, may, and no 
doubt have been found in the same relation to others at their death. 
When we think how great the multitude who have died and 
turned to dust in the course of the millenniums of human history, 
we see that this must be the case. If it be true, as Holmes says 
of England, that— 
“One half her soil hath walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages,” 


we may be sure that the material particles which were thus util- 
ized by past generations, are thus utilized by the present. In that 
case what comes of the notion that the particles cast off at death 
are needed for the reconstitution of the human body. And this 
is the view taken by the most thoughtful of modern theologians. 
They tell us that Paul has been misunderstood, that the spirit is 
building up its future body—of glory or of shame—in this present 
life, and will carry it complete into the immortal life at the mo- 
ment of the change called death. The eruviz it lays aside at 
death are no more bound to its future, than are the exuviw we 
eliminate at every instant of our daily life. 
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“Tt is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” 
What does Paul mean by these two adjectives? I take it that the 
first is equivalent to our word material, The new body, or rather 
the body we carry through death with us, will be not material but 
spiritual. It will hold no material particles in suspense. It will 
reassume into its organic vitality none of the material particles it 
laid aside at death. It will not hold us in necessary relations to 
the material world by processes of nutrition and assimilation ; for 
we shall have no such use for material nature. It will not vex or 
depress the spirit by its ailments or its accidents, for it will be 
subject to none. It will not confine the spirit in time and space 
to a spot necessarily given, but will respond to every impulse of 
the spirit in regard to both. We shall not fly, as medizeval super- 
stition represented the spirits in the immortal life as doing. Fly- 
ing is but a less gross form of walking. We shall go whither we 
will and when we will it. 

That brings us to the point that we shall not be timeless but 
time-free. Now we are time-bound. We have just this instant 
which is given us to live in; no other until this is taken away. We 
may recall the past in memory and anticipate the future in hope; 
but we live only in the present, and the present is only an instant. 
And not only do we have but one instant at a time, which may be 
a part of our finiteness, but we have only that instant which comes 
to us in the order of a necessary succession, which is the mark of 
an unfree as well as a finite creature. To be time-free we must in- 
volve a liberty of choice, where now all is of necessity. A time- 
free being must be able to choose in what instant he will live, to 
prolong the experiences of that instant to any extent he may 
choose. In the future life, asin this, there may be and probably 
will be mutations of times in quality, and in consequent forms of 
attractiveness. Spring and summer, autumn and winter, youth, 





manhood and age will probably find their equivalents there. If | 


that life be more perfect than this, it will not be less rich in gra- 
cious variety of color and interest. But the spirit will not be 
bound to any of these, as it now is to that which has come to it. 
It will choose between the freshness of youth, the vigor of man- 
hood, and the ripe reflectiveness of old age, and its choice will 
leave it free to accept some otherstate. We shall be old to-day and 
young to-morrow as we may choose. We shall trace the seasons 
backward as easily as forward. Nobody will expect us to be al- 
ways the same, or to be moving forward on the monotonous line 
of a necessary progression, as they nowexpect. They will respect 
our liberty as they enjoy their own, and find delight in the in- 
creased wealth of variety in human nature thus obtained. 

To regard the future life apart from its social aspects would 
be to omit the chief essential. As human progress consists largely 
if not mainly in the attainment of truer and more human relations, 
its perfection must be in a perfect society. All the variety and 
amplitude of its development here, will be as the help to its closer 
association there. The solidarity of humanity, of which we here 
have distant glimpses, will be aliving reality there. It will be the 
holy city, not the holy cell, in which the highest life will embody 
itself. And as in the highest forms of social life there always is a 
personal centre, so in the perfect life all souls will find their centre 
in “the Intelligence at the heart of things.” To live from God 
and for God will be the final blessedness of His creatures. A self- 
centred life is but another name for Hell. To have escaped at last 
from the burden of self, the morbidity of self-consciousness, the 
distraction of moods, and the friction of social collision, will be 
the biessed life. ex * 


REVIEWS. 

Dre GESCHICHTE DER EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHEN MISSOURI- 
SYNODE IN NORD-AMERIKA UND IHRE LEHR-KAMPTE von 
der sichsischen Auswanderung im Jahre 1838 and bis zum 
Jahre 1884 dargestellt von Chr. Hochstetter, Pastor in Wol- 
cottsville, N. Y. Pp. xvi. & 480. Dresden: Heinrich J. 
Naumann. 1884. 

HE Missouri Synod of German-American Lutherans holds a 
unique place in American church history. It is a body 
which has grown in numbers and in influence, not only in spite 
of but apparently because of its antagonism to the dominant ten- 
dencies of our land and time, and which has exerted by attraction 

a great influence over older, wealthier and more numerous bodies 

of the American Lutherans. The emigration which led to its es- 

tablishment was originated by a Pastor Stephan, who preached 
to a Bohemian congregation in a suburb of Dresden. He was one 


of the very few preachers of the Saxon State-Church who pro- 
claimed the doctrines of Luther, Gerhard and Spener, at a time 
when the nationalistic Superintendent, Von Ammon, was the pre- 
vailing influence in the Church of Saxony. By this fact he at- 
tracted a large body of pious and orthodox Germans to his church, 
to whom he preached in his own language once a Sunday. He 
also became the personal centre around which there gathered a 
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body of orthodox pastors and candidates for the ministry, and of 
zealous laymen in churches more or less distant from his own. 

For some time he and his friends had contemplated the possi- 
bility of emigration to either America or Australia, in order to find 
free scope for the application to life of their convictions of truth 
and duty. When in the autumn of 1838 the Saxon government 
put a stop to Pastor Stephan’s ministrations, it was taken as a sig- 
nal that the time had come. Five ship-loads sailed from Bremen 
in December of that year, and four arrived at New Orleans, with 
in all 750 souls. 

Even before they reached their destination in Missouri, Ste- 
phan began to display that moral weakness, the love of domineer- 
ing, which was one of his greatest faults. He established a thor- 
oughly hierarchical system of church government, procured his 
own election to the office of bishop, and made himself the virtual 
dictator in the colony, part of which remained in St. Louis, while 
the rest settled on a tract of 4440 acres in Perry county. As they 
adopted a communistic system at the first, they had more than 
their share of the hardships and privations of new settlers in hun- 
ger, thirst, exposure, toil and disease. To these was added the 
moral shock consequent upon the discovery that Stephan was un- 
worthy of their confidence and must be cast out of their fellow- 
ship. It seemed asif their plans must come to nothing, when 
they found a new, abler and nobler leader in Pastor C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, one of the several clergymen who had emigrated with them. 
It was he who insisted that Stephan’s sin should not be glossed 
over; who restored their confidence in their vocation as a com- 
munity and a church, who devised for them a state constitution in 
accordance with Luther’s generous ideas of church government, 
who stood forward as their counselor in every difficult situation, 
who shaped their attitude towards the religious bodies they found 
in theirnew land, who roused them to splendid exertions in behalf 
of education and literature, and who represented them before their 
friends of Europe when their principles and methods were assailed. 
In the remarkable combination of practical genius with genuine 
learning, and of boldness for what he thinks true and just with 
personal modesty, Prof. Walther is a great man, perhaps the great- 
est man Germany ever has given to America. In some sense the 
Missouri synod,—with its hundreds of congregations and pastors 
spread from New York and Philadelphia to the Pacific Ocean, its 
superb Concordia College, its great publishing establishment, and 
its influence which extends far beyond its own bounds,—has been 
the work of Prof. Walther. What will be its history after his death 
—which cannot be far distant—is a serious problem for its mem- 
bers. 

The two marked characteristics of the Missouri-Synod are its 
high Lutheran Orthodoxy and its ecclesiastical democracy. It 
builds the walls of Zion with the sword in one hand and the 
trowel in the other. Its history has been one of controversies, 
colloquiums, and debates. No least departure from the doctrinal 
teachings of the ample standards of the Lutheran Church of the 
fatherland does it admit, either in its own members or in any 
with whom it acknowledges brotherhood. That private con- 
fession is a necessary part of church discipline, that members of 
oath-bound secret societies are to be excluded from communion, 
that there is to be neither exchange of pulpits nor communion at 
the altar with any who do not subscribe to the teachings of pure 
Lutheranism, that the Pope is Antichrist and millenarianism a 
delusion,—these are some of the points on which it takes its stand 
not as secondary but as imperative. It denies the very name of 
Lutheran to the majority of those who bear it, and denies that 
even the General Council can be regarded as faithful to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, since it falls short of the Missouri standard. 

But while it stands thus stiffly by the doctrinal standard of 
the fatherland, it makes nothing of the ecclesiastical methods of 
government which exist there. It goes back to Luther’s own 
teaching in his most aggressive period as a reformer, and recog- 
nizes the Christian congregation as the true depository of all the 
powers with which Christ has clothed his church. It claims for 
the congregation the right to call and if necessary to ordain its 
pastor, and to take part in the administration of church censures, 
and if need be to dispense the sacraments. The Synod itself, in 
which lay delegates vote on an equal footing with the pastors, is 
purely an advisory body. Any congregation can withdraw from 
it without incurring any censure or forfeiting any property rights. 
Any can refuse to accept its decisions on matters not involving 
loyalty to the standards of belief, without endangering its posi- 
tion. The life of the body is in the congregations; the enthusiasm 
for doctrinal Orthodoxy and for the creation of schools, colleges 
and a literature in accordance with that, is an enthusiasm of the 
people, not of the clergy only. They are consulted in every im- 
portant measure, and they respond by sacrifices and earnestness 
rarely witnessed even in religious transactions. 

This democratic spirit was found especially offensive to the 
orthodox Lutheran of Germany, who preferred the clerical gov- 
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ernment introduced by the Prussian Lutherans who founded the 
rival synod of Buffalo. When that came to an end and was ab- 
sorbed in the main into the Missouri synod, the late Pastor Lohe, 
of Neu Nettelsdau in Bavaria, who had worked with the Missou- 
ri Synod in sending out pastors, set up as a new rival the Iowa 
Synod, which still survives, is less doctrinally rigid, and holds 
Lohe’s millenarian views. It is certain that nothing could be 
farther from the German practice in church government than the 
Missourian democracy ; but certain equally that the Missourians 
are much nearer to Luther’s teachings than Iowa or Buffalo in 
this matter. 

In their relations to other religious bodies the Missouri 
Lutherans are not so intolerant as their contention for close com- 
munion might suggest. They unchurch nobody; they do not 
deny or question the clerical character of the ministers to whom 
they close their pulpits. They are, however, intensely anti-Meth- 
odist, and it is the rapid spread of their congregations which has 
put a stop to the growth of that denomination among our German 
population. 
bulwark of Lutheran orthodoxy, and regard with more or less 
suspicion every attempt to introduce English among their people 
as a church language. Yet they have been forced to publish an 
English hymn-book, which contains little else than new and very 
clumsy versions of German hymns. Just here is the entering 
wedge, which will break down their doctrinal exciusiveness in 
the long run. The more American influences pervade their com- 
munity, the more thoroughly they are ingrafted into the Ameri- 
‘an nation, the harder it will be to maintain that sixteenth centu- 
ry atmosphere in which they now seem to live. They will share 
the fate of all sects who fight what is good and what is evil alike 
in the time and the land where their lot has been cast. They will 
get a tombstone and an epitaph. 

Mr. Hochstetter is not a very skilful or graphic historian. 
His book abounds in repetitions; it lacks atmosphere ; it might 
have been reduced to a quarter of its size, and made ten times 
more readable, by the omission of theological discussion. But it 
is pervaded by a genuine enthusiasm for the subject, and is char- 
acterized by an extensive acquaintance with the facts. We should 
not like to vouch for the fairness of all his statements about the 
Towa and Ohio Synods, or the General Council, or General Synod. 
The Buffalo Synod he treats with more courtesy, as having been 
formerly a member of it. 
American church history on the German side can afford to neg- 
lect. R. E. T. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HANNIBAL OF NEW YoRK. By Thomas Wharton. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
GOLDEN MEDIOCRITY. 

Brothers. 

Miss MELINDA’s OPPORTUNITY. 

Roberts Brothers. 

A POUITICIAN’s DAUGHTER. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 
PepirA XIMENEZ. From theSpanish of Juan Valera. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

It is again the extreme of fashionable life, with its passions, 
frivolities, competitions, absurdities and failures, which Mr. Whar- 
ton undertakes to depict in his newnovel. He uses his undoubted 
cleverness to better advantage in ‘‘ Hannibal of New York ” than 
in ‘“‘A Latter-Day Saint:’’ he shows more sympathy and better 
discrimination in his choice of characters. If he does not yet 
write with that sincerity and candor which are necessary in order 
to stir the heart and rouse vivid and glowing feeling, he yet tries 
to be a faithful observer and to set down what is superficially true 
and has been verified by his own eyes. It was said by some one 
meeting Charles Sumner after his first visit to Europe, that his 
conversation would be better worth listening to when he got over 
his belief that it was a fine thing to breakfast at ten o’clock and 
dine at eight. Similarly we will say that Mr. Wharton’s books 
will be better worth reading when he sees more clearly how com- 
monplace—how extraneous to real interest—certain details are 
which he now makes important: in short, when he finds out that 
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the really interesting people of the world are not the owners of | 


yachts nor the drivers of four-in-hands—not even Wall street man- 
ipulators—men like Hannibal St. Joseph and Paul Cradge. 

“T do a little splurging,” says Hannibal St. Joseph, the titular 
hero of the novel, “ but when that’s over and people have done 
opening their eyes, I’m satisfied. It’s natural that a man should 
like to have the biggest house and the fastest horse, hey ?— 
what ?—but as for the rest, I don’t care.” 

Hannibal St. Joseph is the character of the book, well-drawn 
and vigorously handled. He belongs to the well-known type of 
successful man, and is seen daily in all the marts of the world. 
He habitually conquers in his undertakings, and holds all he wins 
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with an iron grip: he has a voracious desire to get all his money's 
worth out of life, and a brutal, masterly way of making people 
and circumstances subservient to him. Hannibal has a daughter 
by his first marriage whom he loves, and a wife by a second mar- 
riage, whom he believes to have deceived him, and whom he dom- 
ineers over and misuses grossly. Just as this man has reached the 
very top of the climbing wave of all his hard, brutal, ambitious 
dreams, he is persuaded to make an alliance with Paul Cradge, an- 
other millionaire and railroad king, in order that he may become 
even richer and more powerful. The two linked together in in- 
iquity are *“‘ to make a strong team,” as Cradge phrases it, and 
make and unmake fortunes at their will by playing into each oth- 
er’s hands. ‘‘ Wealth and poverty are the two great powers of the 
world,” moralizes Cradge to his new colleague. ‘Once I fell 
under a superstition—that I ought to bea universal benefactor 
Rae Now I let the wortd slide.” ‘“‘ [know,”’ said St. Joseph, 
‘“‘T know. The world must slide; it’s inevitable. You, nor I, nor 
fifty of us couldn’t improve it.” 

Thus banishing weak-minded scruples on behalf of a world 
fore-doomed to destruction, the two money kings play a lively 
game in Wall street, elevate and depress stocks at their pleasure, 
consolidate interests, then pretend to break the coalition and fight 
each other like deadly enemies. Each of course looks forward to 
the time whom he shall have made all he desires out of the other 
and can ruin him. Cradge is the most prompt, and just as Han- 
nibal is to say the word and undo the fine schemes of Cradge, 
Cradge pricks Hannibal’s balloon instead, which collapses and 
makes a fine panic. 

Mr. Wharton’s story does not however depend for its interest 
upon the rivalries of these greedy and unprincipled millionaires: 
then is besides an elaborate plot which concerns youthful loves 
and broken faiths, lost children, mistaken identities and the like. 
There is too a very pretty love-atfair between the youthful hero, 
Roger Lynton, a wholesome, honest, warm-hearted fellow,— 
(not unlike Thackeray’s Philip) and Constance St. Joseph. Judg- 
ing by the female characters in this book we should decide that 
the feminine problem escapes Mr. Wharton’s solution. Mrs. St. 
Joseph is a little too much over-weighted by circumstances to have 
much naturalness left in her, and she behaves like the conven- 
tional tragical heroine of melodrama,—while Constance is a mere 
bundle of pretty caprices and whims, swayed by no emotion 
strong enough to overcome her momentary inclination. As for the 
lady’s-maids, of whom there is too much, we will only say that we 
advise youthful writers to avoid lady’s-maids and other worn-out 
paraphernalia of romantic literature, like rope-ladders, changed 
children, plumed hats, etc. In spite of the lady’s-maids however, 
the book justifies its own existence by its vivacious manner, its ease, 
and occasional clear character-drawings, and we trust that Mr. 
Wharton’s success may induce him to aim in future at truer and 
more faithful work. 

“Golden Mediocrity” is a pleasant story, full of simple and 
natural feeling, and offers besides a striking picture of the contrast 
in domestic habits and ideas of French and English people of 
equal rank and means. Mrs. Pearce, her son, a London literary 
man, and her niece, spend an Autumn holiday in a provincial 
town in France, and become intimate with the family of M. Molé, 
a savant, and a gentleman of some private fortune. The English 
visitors are startled by the apparent equality of the different 
classes in France, the absence on the one hand of hauteur 
and exclusiveness and on the other of servility and snobbish- 
ness. Heélene, the pretty daughter of M. Molé, is the cleverest of 
housekeepers and the most skilful of cooks. Nowhere is seen 
affectation, false pride, anything which fosters extravagant habits: 
all the members of the French family unite in a thrift and good 
sense, which makes the large, ditlicult, expensive methods by 
which English people try to insure domestic comfort seem the 
most absurd and unnecessary outlay of time and money. Just 
enough of a love-story winds in and out of the narrative to set off 
the diversities of interests and characters. The book is pleasant 
to read, besides being full of animating hints and facts, which, 
coming as they do from the French wife of one of England’s most 
graceful and suggestive writers,—make it well worth perusal. 

“Miss Melinda’s Opportunity ” deals with a question which de- 
mands attention from all dwellersin large cities, for it concerns the 
comfort of the vast numbers of young girls who out of a small 
weekly stipend must contrive to house, feed, clothe and amuse 
themselves. Mrs. Campbell is always sensible, and always practi- 
cal, and one may easily accept in good faith all the calculations 
which go to prove that shop-girls with wages of from six to ten 
dollars a week, may combine and make not only a respectable, but 
an enjuyable home. 

Everybody likes to know what other people live upon, and 
here are the plain figures which tell the price of everything need- 
ful in comfortably furnished rooms, from a wash-stand to a pepper- 
box, and the exact cost of daily table living besides. It is a book 
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which ought to be made easily accessible to all girls of the class 
for whom it is written, and to whom it might offer an ideal possi- 
ble of attainment. The story aims, of course, at the solution of 
the problem presented by the failure of Alexander 'T. Stewart’s 
scheme for making a “ Working-Woman’s Home” in New York. 

After reading of ‘‘ Miss Melinda’s Opportunity,” w e can only wish 
that Mr. Stewart’s money might again have its ‘‘ opportunity,’ 
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and that to Mrs. Campbell might have been entrusted the manage- | 


ment of an undertaking which she might have made efficient and 
practical, but which in ~ other hands became abortive. But there 
are germs of principle and methods in them both, which will no 


doubt expand into good results, and we trust that others besides | 


Miss Melinda will go into the cooperative movement, and es- 
tablish happy homes for the bright-faced young girls behind the 
counters and factory looms. 

The leading idea of ‘A Politician’s Daughter,” seems to be 
that politicians are often bound hand and foot in chains woven of 
their own misdoings, and that the price paid for high office is often 
politicians’ own souls, Mr. Harcourt, one of the most successful 
of politicians, is running for some prominent position, and in order 
to insure the codperation of a powerful wire-puller, is obliged to 
promise his daughter’s hand to the other’s son. The story is not 
very coherent, and fails to carry a strong sense of reality into the 
most striking situations. There is a lack of nice literary touch 
throughout the book, which abounds in absurd misquotations from 
familiar authors. 

‘‘ Pepita Ximenez”’ is a delicate little fiction, which in a cer- 
tain way stands almost by itself in literature. It takes the story of 
a young priest just about to bind himself by the final vows, who 
falls in love with a young widow, and finally renounces the relig- 
ious vocation and marries her. 
demned as wanton and reprehensible by the young novitiate’s 
guardians and spiritual directors, it is accepted as a proof that he is 
unfitted fora position in which he must be assailed by similar 
temptations, and he is accordingly aided and abetted in his love- 
affairs. The story is chiefly told in confidential letters which give 
the most minute analysis of all gradations of feeling ; there is room 
in the story for some pretty pastoral pictures, and altogether the 
little volume contains much that is novel and pleasing. 

ROMANCE AND REVERY: Boston : 

Ticknor & Co. 1886. 

In a recent number of a current magazine, Mr. Fawcett gives 
rather a curious little autobiographical sketch of his literary 
life, and he there tells us that his poetry is a nearer matter to him 
than his prose, and that he would rather the world should rate him 
by his verse than by his novels. On the whole it is pleasanter 
to take Mr. Fawcett at his word, and judge him by his poetry, for 
it is generally free from the more striking faults of his prose— 
great crudeness of thought and expression, and an oppressively 
elaborate style. The faculty of expressing oneself simply and 
naturally, the power of quick and clear perception, and the in- 
tuitive understanding of many varieties of character, so necessary 
to a novelist, are not so indispensable to a poet, for he can deal 
merely with ‘the dramatic aspect of human affairs, and not con- 
cern himself with the details which are the brush-strokes of the 
novelists. 

An admiring critic has compared Mr. Faweett’s verse to the 
‘Emaux et Camées” of ‘Théophile Gautier; but this is not a very 
satisfactory comparison, for Mr. Fawcett has no marked individ- 
uality of thought or expression, while the charm of Gautier’s 
lighter verse consists in a piquant grace both of words and ideas, 
Mr. Faweett’s 
verse is much purer and simpler in style than his prose; his 
enthusiasms and sympathies are all for well-accredited modern 
high ideals, and his tone is always pure and true, but there is 
little effect of spontaneousness in his poetry. There is more of 
this latter quality,—the feeling that the thought instinctively ex- 
pressed itself in verse,—in a little ‘“‘ Vintage Song” than in any 
other poem in the volume. 

“‘T watch the balmy moon of Crete 

Shine softly o’er the slumbering wheat ; 

I hear beyond the dusky firs 

The silver flutes of vintagers ; 

I see the marble goddess gleam 

Below the cypress near the stream ; 

I wait, I yearn, I sigh for thee 

While vaguely calls the distant sea, 
Pasiphaé, Pasiphaé !” 


Poems by Edgar Fawcett. 


Aloof, in yonder breezy lawns, 

Like some gay troop of graceful fawns, 

With grape-leaves round their brows and throats, 
The reveling shepherds urge their goats ; 

Or, with white robe and shining zone, 

Gay Daphne flies from Philemon. 

Ah come! I wait, I yearn, for thee, 


Instead of this passion being con- | 





| are among the best of their class. 





While faintly booms the mellow sea, 
Pasiphac, Pasiphaé!”’ 
There is rather a graceful reminiscence of Swinburne in the 
poem ‘* Night:” 

‘She roams, with form half shrouded 
In mists of dusky hair, 

The glittering or dull-clouded 
Immensities of air; 

And in her mien is present, 

Majestic and quiescent, 

The spell of some incessant 
Mysterious despair! 


3eneath her and above her, 
While forth her dim feet go, 
Flock the fair stars that love her, 
With labyrinthine glow; 
Now in still splendor burning, 
Now shaken as through yearning, 
Perpetually discerning 
Her immemorial woe! 
# # * + 


But she supremely mournful, 
Pursues with tireless pace 
One flying afar and scornful 
Of her funereal grace: 
Day, that through heaven’s expanses 
Eternally advances 
Hiding from her dark glances 
The effulgence of his face!” 


Mr. Faweett’s poetry is that of the professional literary man ; 
it generally reaches a certain level of excellence of execution, 
but it has neither freshness nor force enough to win for it a per- 
manent place in literature. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
l T is not too late to give a passing notice to an extremely useful 

German work, the Calwer Bibellexicon, published by the Cal- 
wer Verlagsverein last year under the editorship of Rev. P. Zeller. 
It is not so bulky as most Bible dictionaries, but is fully as accu- 
rate. The maps are good and the illustrations archwologically 
correct. New subjects, like manuscripts of the New Testament, 
Assyrian and Babylonian history, names, etec., are treated by au- 
thorities. The latter can be vouched for , coming as they do from 
the pen of Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. issue in their “Select Library of Enter- 
taining Fiction” a number of short stories, including ‘‘Snowed 
Up,” “A Race for Life,” “My Night Adventure,” and numerous 
others. Some of them are very slight, indeed, both as to form 
and merits, but probably for a considerable class of readers they 
may be entertaining enough. 


The story of the Waldenses, with its mingled flavor of hero- 
ism, sacrifice, religious fervor, and romance, is one that never 
grows old, It has been told in many ways, historically, devotion- 
ally, poetically, but room remained for a bright presentation of 
the facts for young readers. This has been very successfully ac- 
complished by Margaret E. Winslow, in “ Cherie’s Answered 
Prayer,” which the Presbyterian Board ‘of Publication has just is- 
sued. In the shape of a well-considered little tale the author has 
clearly made use of all the striking points in the history of these 
heroic religionists of Southern France. It is a book that is at 
once elevated, entertaining and instructive; calculated to widen 
the young reader’s views of life and duty, and to cultivate a taste 
for the better kind of literature. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn is favorably known as one of 
the purveyors of agreeable light current literature, and his lat- 
est book, ‘* Double Cunning,” (D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
will be found as pleasant as anything he has done. It tells the 
story of a millionaire who is held in durance by a set of English 
roughs, under demand of a ransom from the prisoner’s friends : 
the rescue being affected by one of those impossible Americans in 
whom certain English novelists take such an unaccountable de- 
light. There is more than a dash of sensational in Mr. Fenn’s 
method, as this indication of the scope of “ Double Cunning ” 
shows, but his vivacity and invention are unfailing and his stories 
** Double Cunning ” would be 
even better than it is if it was not so long. 

‘Santa Barbara and Around There,” by Edward Roberts, is a 
fairly satisfactory account of the Southern California sanitarium 
and the surrounding country, concerning which there has been a 
lack of a convenient handbook. This volume is composed in 
rather amateurish fashion, but it gives the facts, which are all 
that the intending settler or visitor is concerned about in records 
of the kind. Mr. Roberts very faithfully portrays the features of 
life at Santa Barbara, and provides much statistical information of 
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value concerning temperature, rainfall, prices of land and pro- 
ducts, rents, traveling facilities, distances, ete. Visitors to this 
garden spot must now either go by sea, 300 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, or take an 80-mile stage ride to a station on the Southern 
Pacific R. R., but a branch railroad of its own has been projected. 
Mr. Roberts enthusiastically declares it to be superior to Nice or 
Mentone as a health resort. (Roberts Bros., Boston. ) 

“ Wanted, a Sensation,” by Edward S. Van Zile, is the latest 
number of Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s “ Rainbow Series.” It is very 
poor work, if indeed it is proper to call it work at all. The ‘ Sen- 
sation’ is the wild unraveling by a preposterous newspaper re- 
porter of a partnership between a clergyman and the keeper of a 
gambling house. Considering the inexhaustible possibilities of the 
Police Court, we by no means aver that this is an impossible theme, 
on the contrary we think it very likely to have been “ taken from 
life,” but that does not excuse such a bald and silly presentation 
under the name of literature. There is no art, point, charm, there 
is not even excitement, in ‘*‘ Wanted, a Sensation,’’—it is a simple 
exhibition of incompetence. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. has been no credit to anyone concerned, forthe 
few good writers engaged have suffered from their surroundings. 


Much was expected from it at the start, but with the exceptions of | 


Mr. Haggard’s ‘* King Solomon’s Mines’ and Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis’s ‘‘ Natasqua,” its issues have almost uniformly been 
trash. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


MIVHE J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue in time for the holidays ‘‘ / 
Book of American Figure-Painters,”’ containing 50 photo- 
gravure reproductions of the best work of American art in this 
line. Walter Shirlaw, F. 8. Church and Kenyon Cox are among 
the artists represented.—The next volume in the series of“ Phil- 
osophical Classies for English Readers” will be ‘‘ Hume,” written 
by the editor, Professor Knight of St. Andrews. Bacon has been 
undertaken by Prof. Nicol and Spinoza by Principal Caird. 
The next volume of the ‘Eminent Women Series” will be 
Miss Mary Robinson’s “ Life of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre.” 
The title of the new work by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of 
* John Inglesant,” is “Sir Percival.” The plot is laid in the pres- 


ent day, but the story isan adaptation of the Arthurian legend. 


The book is an attack upon agnosticism. It is nearly ready for 
issue. 

Messrs. Saml. Carson & Co. are inviting subscriptions for a 
“History of the College of California.”——Mr. H. C. Bunner de- 
nies the report that he is to be an assistant editor of Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s proposed new magazine. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will 
soon issue a new uniform edition of Charlotte M. Yonge, in a set 
of 12 volumes at $1 a volume. Messrs. Appleton also contem- 
plate an edition of Shakespeare in 12 volumes, printed on thin pa- 
per from the plates of the ‘ Parchment Edition.” 

Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, for fifty years one of the most industri- 
ous of American literary workers, died at Newport, R. I., on the 
19th inst., aged 73, 
which the best known was “ Fashion and Famine.” She had also 
been the editor for long periods of Graham’s and Pelerson’s maga- 
zines.——Prof. Calvin EK. Stowe, husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and himself a writer of authority on religious and educational sub- 
jects, died at New Haven, Conn., on the 22d inst., aged 84. 

‘* A White Heron and Other Stories,” is the title of a book by 
that most accomplished writer, Sarah Orne Jewett, which Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly issue. A Zanzibar princess, 
sister of the Sultan, who gains her living in Berlin by giving les- 
sons in Arabic, isabout to publish her memoirs. Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. have nearly ready a new novel by Miss M. G. McClel- 
land, author of ‘‘ Oblivion,” called ‘ Princess.’”——It is believed 
Miss Hannah L. Talbot, of Portland, Me., is the author of the 
Riverside Series story *‘ Not in the Prospectus,” issued over the 
name of ‘ Parke Danforth.” 

To the three series of handbooks published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. will probably be added during the coming year—to the 
*“ American Men of Letters,” ‘“ Benjamin Franklin,” by John Bach 
McMaster ; to the “ American Statesmen,” ‘‘ Clay,” by Carl Schurz, 
and “ Washington,” by Henry Cabot Lodge (each in two volumes), 
“Van Buren,” by William C. Dorsheimer, and “ Patrick Henry,” 
by Moses Coit Tyler; to the ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” “* New 
York,” by Ellis H. Roberts of the Utica Herald. 

The late Paul H. Hayne manifested a keen interest in 
“ Through the Year with the Poets,” and shortly before his death, 
in a letter to the editor, spoke of itin high praise. Dr. Heman 
Dyer, of the Episcopal church, has written “ Records of an Active 
Life,’ which Mr. Whittaker will publish. The book contains 
reminiscences of fifty years of ministerial labor.——‘‘ Ten Dollars 
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Enough ” is the title of a book on domestic economy, by Catharine 
Owens, showing with practical detail how a family may live well 
upon household expenses of ten dollars a week, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have in press. 

Mr. EK. P. Roe’s latest story, ‘‘ He fell in Love with his Wife,” 
is to be published in book form by Dodd, Mead & Co., who also 
announce a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Roe’s “ Nature’s Se- 
rial Story.”-——“* Happy Hunting Grounds,” by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, and “ Home Fairies and Heart Flowers,” by Margaret FE. 
Sangster, are illustrated works for the holidays in preparation by 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. Miss Juliet Corson’s ‘ Practical Amer- 
ican Cookery,” upon which she has been engaged for two years, 
will soon be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. It is an- 
nounced in London that “The Wearing of the Green” and other 
novels which appeared ever the signature of ‘ Basil’? were 
written by Mr. Ashe King, and that a recent guidebook, “ Living 
Paris,” by ‘‘ Alb,” is the work of Mr. Richard Whiteing. 

The exportation from England of books in the first three 
months of the current year shows a slight falling off in quantity, 
and a marked decrease in value, compared with the same _ period 
of 1885. The figures are : 25,424 ewt., valued at £239,153, in 1886 ; 
and 25,790 ewt., valued at £249,029, in 1885. The export trade in 
British stationery has increased with France, the United States, 
British East Indies, North America, and some of the smaller mar- 
kets, and has slightly fallen off with Australia. The shipments 
for the first three months of the year were respectively £198,979 
in 1886, and £185,773 in 1885. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London, will shortly publish a new 
book by Robert Louis Stevenson, called “ ‘The Merry Men, and 
other Tales and Fables.” The Riverside edition of Longfellow, 
in twelve volumes, prepared by Horace E. Scudder, will be pub- 
lished next month. Rev. H. R. Haweis has audaciously 
abridged “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” for Routledge’s 
“World Library.” A half dozen other editions of this work have 
appeared in England recently.——Dr. Holden is preparing a new 
edition of the “ Cyeropedia ” of Xenophen, to form one of the 
“ Pitt Press Series.”’ 

Mr. J. E. Harting has in the press an Elizabethan treatise on 
the management of the sparrow-hawk and goshawk, which has 
not hitherto been printed, and which has been transcribed and 
edited by Mr. Harting from the original manuscript. The editor 
has added a glossary to explain the technical and obsolete terms 
used by faleoners, and an introduction which embodies a review of 
the early English literature of falconry. The volume, a small 
quarto, with two fac-simile pages, is entitled ‘‘ A Perfect Booke 
for Kepinge Sparhaukes and Goshaukes,” 1575. 

A new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Nature ”’ 
is announced by the Harpers. M. Baudrillart has received a 
commission from the French government to visit Italy and Spain 
for the disecvery of papers relating to the correspondence of Mme. 
de Maintenon. Mr. G. Maw, of Benthail, England, has devoted 
eiglit years to the preparation of a “ Monograph on the Genus 
Crocus.” It is now finished and is declared to be one of the most 
exhaustive of its kind. Count Yongi is in Chicago arranging 
for the publication of text-books in the English language for use 
in Japanese schools. English is to be taught in all the schools of 
that country, by command of the Mikado. Count Yongi is a son 
of the Japanese Prime Minister.—— Materials for a life of the Comte 
de Chambord, collected by the Jesuit Father Warguigny, have been 
handed over to the Duke of Madrid. The * Life” will probably 
soon be published. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s papers on “ Imagination in Landscape,” 
now appearing in the Magazine of Art, are to be issued in quarto 
book form with twelve illustrations, towards the close of the year. 
——Madam Michelet has prepared a volume called “ Notre France,”’ 
taken from published writings of her husband and extraets from 
hitherto unpublished journals of travel of the historian. 

It is reported that acontract has been made between the Cen- 
tury company and T. Fisher Unwin, of London, by which the Cen- 
tury Magazine will be in future published in England by the latter. 
——Mary Cecil Hay’s last novel, ‘A Wicked Girl,” finished on 
her death bed, will be published by the Harpers in a few weeks. 
——Chas. W. Sever, Cambridge, announces the publication ofa 
series of French text books, complete and unexpurgated, designed 
for advanced rather than elementary students. 

Mr. G. W. Cable is now permanently settled as a citizen of 
the North. He recently served at the Chautauqua Assembly as 
teacher of a bible class of 2000 persons. Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 
author of various books for boys, has prepared an illustrated vol- 
ume on ‘ Marvels of the New West,” which is to be brought out 
by the Henry Bill Publishing Company. The Boston Library 
Bureau has begun the publication of a monthly journal called Li- 
brary Notes, under the editorship of Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
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ART NOTES. 

MNHE circular of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 

. dustrial Art for 1886-87, currently issued, is an attractive bro- 
chure, and includes a brief historical sketch of the institution. 
The coming school year of thirty-six weeks begins the second Mon- 
day in September, (the 13th), and ends on the first of June. The 
evening classes open the second Monday in October, and close the 
middle of April. Prof. L. W. Miller is the principal of the school, 
and William A. Mason vice-principal, as heretofore. The instruc- 
tors are Howard F. Stratton, Myrtie D.Goodwin, Paul Rosenzwey, 
ki. A. Posselt, John IF’. Lee, William E. France and John Scott. 
The general course of study embraces Drawing and Painting in 
water colors from models, casts, draperies and still life; Lettet- 
ing; Plane and Descriptive Geometry ; Projections, with their ap- 
plication to machine drawing and to cabinet work and carpentry ; 
Shadows, Perspective, Modeling and Casting ; Practice in the use 
of Color, with special reference to the needs of designers—espe- 
cially in textiles; Historical Ornament, Study from the Living 
Model and Original Design. The Instrumental Drawing is taught 
by means of class lessons or lectures, and lectures are also given 
on Anatomy and Historical Ornament, upon which examinations 
for certificates are based. 

In addition to the regular instruction in the subjects enumer- 
ated above, facilities are provided for practical work, under com- 
petent masters, in the following branches : 

1. Designing for all classes and grades of Woven Fabrics, 
Woolens, Worsteds, Damasks, Carpets, ete., including actual work 
at the loom. 

2. Wood Carving in all its branches, Bosses, Reliefs, Intagl- 
ios, Mould Sinking, and all forms of practical application with 
which the most accomplished carver is expected to be familiar. 

Lectures on the Anatomy of the Human and the Animal Form 
as applied to Decorative Art, on Botany, Harmony of Color, and 
related subjects are given throughout the year. 

Class instruction in the Geometrical branches is given every 
Monday, which all first year students in the general course are ex- 
pected to attend, and lectures on Original Design, on Color, and on 
Perspective are given by the Principal every Wednesday and Fri- 
day morning from eleven o’clock to half-past twelve, and every 
Wednesday evening. All the students in the Day Class are ex- 
pected to attend the Wednesday lectures; those given on Friday 
are for different classes, according to the subjects treated. 

Ezekiel, the American sculptorin Rome, modeled a bust of the 
composer Liszt, which is admitted to be the best likeness of the 
maestro extant, and which will undoubtedly become the standard 
representation to be handed down to future generations. It was 
very carefully studied from life in 1881, and a marble was made at 
the time which is now in New York city. There are also three 
bronze castings subsequently made, one for the music academy at 
Pesth, one for Cardinal Hohenlohe, and one presented by the sculp- 
tor to the German Art Clubin Rome. The artist still retains the 
right to reproduce the bust, and will doubtless consent to do so. 

Mr. George C. Munzig, a Boston artist, pupil of B. C. Porter, 
now in London, has achieved success in that metropolis as a por- 
trait painter, the delicacy and freshness of his color attracting 
especial attention. He has recently received a commission for 
two portraits of Mrs. James Brown Potter of New York, the 
distinguished reader of “Ostler Joe,” currently named as one of 
the ‘American beauties” of the London season. Mr. Munzig’s 
work is: well known in Philadelphia, his portraits of beautiful 
women and pretty children being held in high esteem. 

Messrs. Bureau Brothers, bronze founders of, this city, have in 
their possession the plaster cast of St. Gauden’s memorial of the 
late Rev. Henry W. Bellows. Asa piece of modeling this work 
has qualities of the rarest excellence, and as an example for study 
is of great value. Why may not this cast be set up in the Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts for the benefit of students? The work was 
executed for the congregation of the late Doctor Bellows’s church 
in New York, and the cast is probably to be considered as the 
It is presumable that 
these owners would be perfectly willing to have the cast made 
available to the pupils of the Academy for study purposes, At all 
events, it would do no harm to ask them. 

The famous picture known as the “ Colonna Raphael,’’ pain- 
ted by Raphael in 1505, for certain nuns of Perugia, is now on 
View in the loan collection of the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Ephraim Keyser, whose statue of Baron De Kalb recently 
unveiled at Annapolis has established his faine as a sculptor, has 
been mentioned as a German in some of the current notices of his 
life and work. He is in fact an American. Though he has lived 
many years abroad, he was born in Baltimore in 1850, and is of 
Hebrew descent. He studied in Munich, in Berlin and in Rome, 


the most important of his earlier works having been executed in 
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the last named city. Mr. Keyser is to be congratulated on the 
favor with which his De Kalb statue has been received, and this 
happy issue will compensate him for the serious misfortune 
which befel during the progress of the work. Two years ago he 
had the model of this statue finished and ready for casting when 
in a calamitous moment it was accidentally destroyed. There was 
nothing for it but to forget the long labor and study which the 
statue had cost, and, taking clay in hand again, begin anew the 
arduous work. This the artist did, with admirable pluck, wasting 
not an hour in vain regret. 


SUIENCE NOTES. 

HE annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science convened at Buffalo, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day, the 18th inst., being the third time it has met in that city 
since its organization. The retiring president, Prof. Hubert An- 
son Newton, of Yale College, delivered an address on Meteors, 
Meteorites and Shooting Stars, before the body in general assem- 
bly. The president for the next year is to be Prof. Edward 8. 
Morse, of Salem, Mass., a well-known biologist, especially in the 
study of mollusks and the lower vertebrates, and one of the early 
pupils of Agassiz on his arrival in this country. He has also re- 
cently visited Japan, and his book on Japanese Homes and his 
other writings on Japanese subjects have been the means of bring- 
ing him prominently before the public. Among the addresses de- 
livered before the separate sections have been that on Capitalists 
and Laborers, before the Economic Section, by Joseph Cummings, 
LL.D., of Evanston, Ill. ; one on Glacial Drift, before the Geolog- 
ical Section, by T. C. Chamberlain, vice-president of the section ; 
and oneon Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. H.W. Wiley. Besides 
the scientific programme several excursions to Niagara Falls and 
other places in the vicinity have been arranged by those having 

the matter in hand. 

Mr. J. A. Price, of Scranton, recommends the use of culm, or 
coal-waste, in agriculture, by reducing it to dust and applying it to 
land, to darken the color of the soil, produce porosity, and stimu- 
late plant-life. His opinion that benefits will be derived from this 
application is confirmed by the experiments he hasmade. A dark 
color of the soil is usually associated with fertility, and with rea- 
son, for it promotes the absorption of heat and thus makes the soil 
warmer and prolongs the season of freedom from frost at both 
ends. Mr. Price’s observations of the effect of colors on soils side 
by side, and otherwise precisely alike, showed that a vigorous ex- 
istence was maintained on a soil darkened by waste-coal, greatly 
in excess of that of the adjoining strip which was leftin its orig- 
inal condition. So in the quality of porosity, in a soil treated as 
the author recommends—a blue clay or hard pan taken from an 
excavation and fertilized with organic manures—it was found that 
greater porosity as well as improved color was given, and the two 
sections, treated and untreated, exhibited all the peculiar features 
of two different soils. The corn upon the culm-charged section 
exhibited a vigor of growth of tap and stay roots and of stalk and 
ear that surprisingly surpassed that of the other section. This re- 
sult has been maintained through several plantings; and similar 
effects were observed with Lima beans. Since coal contains nearly 
all of the substances requisite for the healthy growth of plants, it 
is reasonable to suppose that its application will have the effect, as 
it is gradually decomposed by chemical action, of a positive ma- 





nure. This supposition has also been confirmed by the experi- 
ments. The fertilizing results of this kind begin to reveal them- 


selves in the second year. 

Prof. J. P. Lesley, of this city, gives the following summary of 
probabilities in regard to striking gas-wells by boring in different 
localities. ‘ First of all, there can be no gas stored up in the old- 
est rocks. This at once settles the question in the negative for 
Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, 
York and Adams counties. Secondly, there can be no gas left un- 
derground where the old rocks have been turned up on edge and 
overturned, fractured and recemented, faulted, and disturbed in a 
thousand ways. If there ever was any, it has long since found in- 
numerable ways of escape into the atmosphere. This settles the 
question in the negative for all the counties of the great valley— 
Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon, Dauphin, Cumberland, and 
Franklin. Thirdly, there is not the least chance that any gas is 
left underground in the greatly folded, faulted, crushed, and hard- 
ened formations of the middle belt of the State—Carbon, Schuyl- 
kill, Lehigh, Luzerne, Columbia, Montour, Northumberland, Union, 
Snyder, Lycoming, Perry, Juniata, Mifflin, Center, Clinton, Hun- 
tingdon, Blair, Bedford, and Fulton counties. Where the oil and 
gas rocks rise to the surface in these counties, as they do in a thou- 
sand places, they show that all their oil and gas have escaped long 
ago. Fourthly, where the rock formations lie pretty flat, and have 
remained nearly undisturbed over extensive areas—as in Wayne 
and Susquehanna, parts of Pike and Lackawanna, Wyoming, 
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Bradford. Tioga, Potter, and all the counties west of the Allegheny 
Mountains—there is always a chance of finding gas (if not oil) at 
some depth beneath the surface determined by the particular for- 
mation which appears at the surface. Fifthly, wherever the bitu- 
minous coal beds have been changed into anthracite or semi-bitu- 
minous coal, it is reasonable to suppose that the same agency 
which produced the change, whatever it was, must have acted 
upon the whole column of formations, including any possible gas 
rock at any depth. Sixthly, wherever rock oil has been found, 
there and in the surrounding region rock gas is sure to exist.”’ 
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The report of the commission appointed by the French Cham- | 


ber to inquire into the question of subsidies to the French mer- 


chant navy, states that since the law passed five years ago came | ’ 
: iy : , wie ts | States fishermen would be excluded.” 


into force the amount paid in the way of subsidies to native ship- 
builders and owners has gone on increasing, having risen.from 
about $750,000 the first year to upwards of $2,250,000; and the 
effect of granting these subsidies has been so far favorable that in 
respect to steam vessels France now comes second on the list, 
next to England, their tonnage being now 197,863 tons in excess 
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by England in regard to the Bay of Fundy was indefensible, the Canadian 
position was reversed, and the bay was reopened to American fishermen. 

But the design of coercing the United States into opening her markets to 
Canadian fishermen was not abandoned. In 1852a fresh and determined 
series of hostilities was begun against American fishermen. A naval force 
was sent out from England, and the whole coast of Nova Scotia was guarded 
by the guns of the royal navy,—thirteen war vessels patrolling the fishing 
grounds. It was again proclaimed that the three-mile limit of the Treaty 
of 1818 was not three miles from the shore, but three miles outside of a line 
trom headland to headland of bays. This construction of the Treaty would 
place American fishermen in many places thirty miles from shore, instead of 
three, as provided by Treaty. Mr. Everett had pertinently reminded the 
British government that by this construction ‘‘ the waters which wash the 
entire Southeastern coast of Nova Scotia from Cape Sable to Cape Canso— 
a distance of nearly 300 miles—might constitute a bay from which the United 
In other words, the argument of Mr. 
Everett showed thatthe British construction, if admitted, would des- 
troy all American rights intended to be guarded and guaranteed under the 
provisions of the Treaty. 

When the attempt of 1852 was made to enforce the “ headland” con- 


| struction of the Treaty Mr. Webster was Secretary of State in the adminis- 


of that of the United States, and 187,697 tons more than that of | 


Germany. At the beginning of the year the French merchant 
navy comprised 14,327 sailing vessels, representing 536,191 tons, 
and manned by 76,403 sailors, and 895 steamers of 467,488 tons 
burden, with 18,288 sailors. Compared with those for the year 


1878 these figures represent,a diminution of 603 in the number of | 
sailing vessels, while there has been an increase in 307 in the | 


number of steamers, with a total increase of nearly 30,000 tons. 
The coast fisheries comprised at the beginning of the year 9,966 
vessels, of which only 13 were steamers,manned by 470,000 fisher- 
men and sailors, while the deep sea fisheries comprised 478 sail- 
ing vessels, manned by 10,054 sailors. The coasting trade was 
carried on by 3,548 sailing vessels and 379 steamers, with a total 
of about 18,000 men. Marseilles owned 655 vessels of 685,892 


| sned on the 6th of July, 1852. 


tration of Mr. Fillmore. In an official paper, over his own signature, Mr. 
Webster recorded his opinion that the British construction of the Treaty 
“is not conformable to the intentions of the contracting parties.” Those are 
mighty words, and spoken by Mr. Webster they give an almost authoritative 
construction to the Treaty. It is certainly not discourteous or invidious to 
say that in legal ability, especially on points both of constitutional and in- 
ternational law, Mr. Webster’s opinion is entitled to more weighty consider- 
ation than that of any British official who was then dealing or has since 
dealt with the fishery question. 

Mr. Webster’s official proclamation, from which I have quoted, was is- 
A fortnight later he addressed a large au- 


| dience from the front door of his house at Marshfield, and then he spoke 


with entire freedom. ‘The Treaty of 1818,” said Mr. Webster, “ was made 
with the Crown of England. If an American fishing vessel is captured by 
one of her vessels of war, the Crown of England is answerable ; but it is not 


| to be expected that the United States will submit their rights to be adjudi- 


tons; Havre, 344 vessels of 491,131 tons; Bordeaux, 221 vessels of | 


130,655 tons; Nantes, 161 vessels of 103,966 tons. 

The following rather mysterious instance of pathological 
connection between the eyes and the teeth is given by the Scien- 
tific American: “Dr. Widmark, a Swedish surgeon, having as a 
patient, a young girl in whom he was unable to detect the slight- 
est pathological changes in the right eye, but who was yet com- 
pletely blind on that side, observing considerable defects in the 
teeth, sent her to M. Skogsborg, a dental surgeon, who found that 
all the upper and lower molars were completely decayed, and that 
in many of them the roots were inflamed. 
mains of the molars on the right side, and in four days’ time the 
sight of the right eye began to return, and on the eleventh day af- 
ter the extraction of the teeth it had become quite normal. The 
diseased fangs on the other side were subsequently removed, lest 
they should cause a return of the ophthalmic affection. 


He extracted the re- | 


cated in the petty tribunals of the Provinces, or that we shall allow our own 
vessels to be seized by constables and other petty officers, and condemned 
by the municipal courts of Quebec, Newfoundland, New Brunswick or Can- 
ada. . Inthe meantime be assured that the fishing interest will not 
be neglected by this Administration under any circumstances. The fisher- 
men shall be protected in all their rights of property and in all their rights 
of occupation. To use a Marblehead phrase, they shall be protected ‘ hook 
and line, bob and sinker.’ ” 

Mr. Webster fell ill very soon after these vigorous expressions, and the 
negotiations passed into other hands and were adjusted tinally by the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854. The operation of that treaty was highly injurious to 
American fishermen. Before its termination in 1866 our Government re- 
fused to renew it, and our fishing interest immediately began to revive, and 
immediately the Canadians began to agitate for another treaty by which 
they could reach the markets of the United States. Their wishes were 
gratified, and by the strangest of all diplomatic juggles the United States 


| paid five and a half millions of dollars for a treaty which it did not want 


A remarkable example of the increase of temperature in the 


earth toward the center has been presented at Pesth, where the 
deepest artesian well in the world is that now being bored for the 
purpose of supplying the public baths and other establishments 
with hot water. A depth of 3,120 feet has already been reached, 
and it furnishes 176,000 gallons daily, at a temperature of 158 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The municipality have recently voted a large 
subvention in order that the boring may be continued to a great- 
er depth, not only to obtain a larger volume of water, but at a 
higher temperature. It is suggested that it is thus within the 
bounds of probability that the time may come when a brewer will 
obtain his water supply from a well of sufficient depth to do away 
with the necessity for artificially heating it. 


THE FISHERY QUESTION WITH CANADA.:! 

| ET us frankly admit at the outset that we are governed in this matter 

4 by the terms of the Treaty of 1818. Of the injustice of which this 
country was made the victim before that Treaty was ratified we need not 
here and now speak. We accepted the Treaty of 1818 in good faith, and 
though it largely curtailed privileges which were the birthright of American 
fishermen, those hardy men went to work under it and by their enterprise 
largely expanded their business—increasing in an amazing ratio the number 
of the vessels, their aggregate tonnage, and the number of men engaged in 
the hazardous calling. This rapid progress alarmed the Canadians, and 
with the view of repressing rivalry and crippling American fishermen a 
new construction was applied to the treaty nearly a quarter of a century 
after it had been in peaceful opperation. 

From 1841 to 1845 it was for the first time contended by Great Britain 
that the American right to fish within three miles from shore meant three 
miles from the headlanis which marked the entrance to bays, and on this 
new and strained construction of the Treaty they sought to exclude Ameri- 
can fishermen even from the Bay of Fundy, wiich is sixty miles wide at its 
mouth. After a long diplomatic discussion, maintained with signal ability 
by Edward Everett, our Minister at London, Lord Aberdeen—a name iden- 
tified with justice and magnanimity in more than one generation —then at 
the head of the British Foreign Office, acknowledged that the ground taken 


1From Mr. Blaine’s address at Sebago Lake, Maine, August 24. 
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| received a peaceful and fair construction. 


and which the other party earnestly desired. Time has passed and the trea- 
ty of 1871 has expired. The Canadians again come back to their old tactics 
to harass and worry and outrage American fisherman until by sheer weari- 
ness, after the manner of the unjust judge in Scripture, our Government 
may give them what they want, even to the injury of our own people. 

The humiliation of our situation has been gratuitously increased by the 
vote of a majority of the Democratic party in the House of Representatives 
to throw open the markets of the United States to British and Canadian fish- 
ermen without duty or charge, and without securing to American fishermen 
the right to fish in British and Canadian waters. This is an act of such un- 
accountable, rancorous hostility to the fishing interest of New England that 
it is difficult even to comprehend its motive. John Randolph so hated the 
wool tariff that he felt like walking a mileto kick asheep. Do the North- 
ern Democrats feel such determined hostility to the fishermen of New Eng- 
land that they would sacrifice a great national interest in order to inflict a 
blow upon them ? 

It would certainly be refreshing if we could hear Mr. Webster’s words 
repeated from official sources to-day. It would be refreshing if it could once 
more be asserted with the strength and dignity of Webster that “‘ the United 
States will not submit their rights to be adjudicated in the petty tribunals 
of the Provinces.” that “‘ American fishermen shall be protected in all their 
rights of property and in all their rights of occupation.” Mr. Webster did 
not expect and did not intend that his position would lead to war. He sim- 
ply expected that a firm, decided tone would bring English officials to their 
senses and make them feel the responsibility and danger of transgressing the 
rights and touching the sensibilities of a proud and powerful people. Mr. 
Webster knew, as those who learned from him have since known, that Eng- 
land could, even less than the United States, afford to go to war about the 
fisheries. Mr. Webster knew as those who have learned in his school have 
since known, that England and the United States can never go to war ex- 
cept on some point that touches the imperial integrity of the one or the oth- 
er—and even an offense of that magnitude we agreed in 1871 to settle by 
arbitration and not by gage of battle. But the country is weary of hearing 
in Mr. Webster's phrase that Canadian coustables are arresting American 
crews and that Canadian gunboats are capturing vessels on the high seas 
floating the American flag. And all this on the assumption of a treaty pow- 
er which the United States denies and upon a technical construction put 
forward a quarter of a century after the treaty went into operation and had 
We shall await the publication 
of Mr. Bayard’s correspondence with Great Britain on the subject of the 
seizure of American fishing vessels with deep interest—shall wait with the 
hope if not the expectation that he will leave his country in a better posi- 
tion at the close of the negotiation than he has thus far maintained for her. 

Another international trouble has increased our sense of chagrin and 
humiliation. In contrast with our patient endurance of Canadian outrage 
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toward American fisherman, we have made an unnecessary and undignified 
display of insolence and bravado toward Mexico. There is no adequate 
cause for the demonstration. I do not stop at this point to narrate the pre- 
cise facts attending the imprisonment of Mr. Cutting. I know that we can 
not without loss of character for honor and chivalry begin our negotiations 
with threats of war. I maintain that when the United States agreed to ac- 
cept arbitration as the means of adjusting our grave difficulties with Eng- 
land we came under bonds to public opinion of the world to offer arbitration 
to any weaker power as the means of settling difficulties in all cases where 
we can not adjust them by direct negotiation. If we are not willing to ac- 
cept that conelusion we place ourselves in the disreputable attitude of ac- 
cepting arbitration with a strong power and resorting to force with a weak 
power. Iam sure no American citizen of self-respect desires to see his coun- 
try subjected to that degradation. For the United States to attack Mexico 
without giving her an opportunity to be heard before an impartial tribunal 
of arbitration would be for a great nation of unlimited power to put herself 
to open shame before the world. 

There could not, fellow citizens, in my judgment, be a more deplorable 
event than a war between the United States and any other republic of 
America. The United States must be regarded as the elder sister in that 
family of commonwealths. Even in the day of our weakness we gave aid 
and comfort to them in their struggle for independence, and let us not fail 
now to cultivate friendly and intimate relations with them. Refraining 
from war ourselves we shall gain the influence that will enable us to pre- 
vent war among them—so that peace shall be assured and perpetual on this 
continent. IfI recall any part of my own participation in public affairs 
with special satisfaction it is that I endeavored and almost succeeded in 
having the American Republics assemble in a peace congress in order that 
war between nations on this continent should be made impossible. War in 
any direction would prove a great calamity to the United States—but war 
forced on Mexico would be a crime, marked in an especial degree by cruelty. 


STABILITY IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE) 


T is customary with the reactionary parties in France to look to England 


THE AMERICAN. 


asthe model of everything that is stable; and as their ignorance of | 


English affairs prevents them from seeing what is going on beneath the sur- 
face, they conclude that what they believe to be the British constitution is 
invested with indefinite durability, whilst the French Republican constitu- 
tion is always about to perish. 

In calculating thus, the French reactionists omit one consideration of 
immense importance. They fail to see that the very presence of old institu- 
tions, unless they are so perfectly adapted to modern wants as to make peo- 
ple forget that they are old, is in itself a provocative to the spirit of change, 
and that it excites a desire for novelty which has never been more common 
than it is now. The old thing may quicken the impulse to modernize, when 
a new thing would have left that special passion unawakened. 

In many European towns old buildings have been destroyed, not be- 
cause they were either ugly or in the way, but simply because they 
were old, and because the modern spirit did not like what was old, and 
wanted to put it out of sight. Changes have therefore been made in these 
towns that would not have been thought of in some new American town, 
where there is nothing to irritate the modern spirit. 

It cannot be denied that the presence of some old institutions in Eng- 
land does just now excite the desire for change. Great numbers of the 
English electors and many of their representatives are animated by the 
same tendeney to destroy and reconstruct which used to be very active in 
France. It does not require any special clearness of vision to perceive that, 
so far from having closed the era of great changes, Great Britain and Ireland 
have only entered upon it. 

In France, on the other hand, there is a visible desire for rest, after the 
most disturbed century of her existence. The one wish of the people is to 
pursue their vocations in peace, and, if the exact truth must be told, they 
have no longer the old capacity for political enthusiasm. The true royalist 
sentiment is almost extinct; if it lingers at all, it is only in a few aristo- 
cratic families, and hardly even in these since the death of Henri V. de- 
prived it alike of subject and aliment. On the other hand, the Republican 
sentiment, though resolute as to the preservation of Republican forms, has 
certainly become wonderfully cool. The epoch of Gambetta already belongs 
to the past almost as completely as that of Mirabeau. The coolness of the 
young men is especially remarkable and significant. They are mostly Re- 
publicans, and it is true have no belief in the possibility of a monarchical 
restoration ; but the more intelligent of them see the difficulties and the 
defects of a Republican government very plainly, and they have a tenden- 
cy to dwell upon those difficulties and defects ina manner that would as- 
tonish the militant Republicans of the past. This composed and rational 
temper is the state of mind that comes upon all of us after the settled pos- 
session of an object, and it is a sign of settled possession. ‘Modern France,” 
said an able French lawyer, “has got the political system that answers to 
her needs.” 

With regard to the church, there is no greater prospect of permanence 
in England than in France itself. England has, for the present, the advant- 
age of being more in advance; of having got through the conflict with Reme, 
with the powerful help of Protestantism. The enemy is the same in both 
cases, but England has had the luck to have a national form of Protestant- 
ism, connected with patriotism, on her side. As Protestantism is weak in 
France, its alliance is of little practical value, and the conflict is between the 
secular state, simply, and the sacerdotal power. ‘This conflict isin its nature 
eternal, being between two irreconcilable principles; and it can have only 
one end, the separation of the churches from the State. But in England, also, 
the separation of church and state is in the programme of the advancing 
and popular party, so that there is no greater app:arance of stability, on this 
ground, in one country than in the other. In E gland the real motive of 
the agitation against established churches is not religious, but social ; it is 
simply because Dissenters dislike being treated as inferiors; they are weary 
of being put “under the ban. * In France the op osition to the sac erdotal 


IPhilip Gilbert Hamerton in 1 the Atlantic Monthly. 
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power is a fight for political independence, because the chureh is a great po- 
litical institution which aims at supremacy over all others, and has never 
yet been contented with anything less. Now, the condition of affairs be- 
tween church and state in both France and England has this in com- 
mon, that religion has little or nothing to do with the matter in either case. 
In England it is a social, and in France a political question ; consequently 
in both countries the real and genuine religious hatred which belonged to 
the old spirit of enmity between Catholic and Protestant has given place to 
a newer and less virulent kind of antagonism. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the separation of religion from the state will be accomplished in both 
countries by the ordinary processes of legislation, probably about the same 
time, or with the interval of only a few years: and there is no reason to 
apprehend any civil war about it except the war of speeches and newspaper 
articles. 


DRIFT. 

—Only a day or two after the fatal accident to the Morrison tariff bill 
the Louisville Courier-Journal blacklisted the ten Democratic members from 
the State of New York who had voted with Mr. Randall against considera- 
tion, and said that not one of them ought to have a seat in the next Con- 
gress. Nobody at the East paid much attention to this exhibition of 
temper ; it was ‘‘ only Watterson’s way.” But when the New York Star re- 
peats the blacklisting, denounces the ten men as traitors to the party, and 
calls upon the Democratic congressional conventions to attend to their case, 
the matter becomes appreciably more serious.—Hartford Courant. 

—In a recent interview, Senator Edmunds is reported as saying: ‘“ The 
principal criticism that I should pass upon this administration, and the one 
that will be made by the Republicans in the canvass, is the very poor class 
of men selected to fill the federal oftices of the country. There are in all 
communities plenty of good Democratic material. All that is required is a 
certain knowledge of men and a little common sense in making the selec- 
tions. I said at the outset of Mr. Cleveland’s administration that I had no 
doubt that he intended to do exactly right, and to make the very best possi- 
ble appointments, but that the Democratic party would prove too strong for 
him, and the pressure would be too great. I think that this remark, which 
I did not make at that time for publication and which reached public print 
through a third person, has been borne out by the facts. Iu all of 
my twenty years’ experience in the Senate theie has not been such a large 
number of bad appointments before the Senate for confirmation as during 
the last year.”” The Senator was asked what he thought of the Republican 
chances for electing a President in 1888. He replied that if the party should 
“ go to the west and select some clean, upright man, a man who is above re- 
proach,” he would rate the party’s chances of success as seven in ten. 


—It is doubtful if the New England fishermen will be grateful to Mr. 
Bayard for going beyond Webster and others, as he says he has, and demand - 
ing the right to fish inside the three-mile line. Nobody will dispute Eng- 
land’s right to the fisheries within the three-mile line, and she caunot be ex- 
pected to yield us the privilege of that fishing without a quid pro quo in 
some way. The making of such a claim at this time is calculated to delay 
and prevent the settlement of the important matters which are just now 
giving our fishermen so much vexation and damage. If Mr. Bayard will get us 
the rights to which we are entitled, and the right to enjoy them unmolested, 
he will doa service. By making extreme demands which he has not been 
asked to make he is raising up new embarrassments and postponing the 
much needed settlement of pending questions. — Boston Advertiser. 


—No free trader can be elected President of the United States, nor any 
man who will have the frankness to come out boldly and admit that he fa- 
vors the free traders. It was the doubt on this point which rendered Mr. 
Cleveland’s chances so doubtful in the last campaign. The country cannot 
and will not be fooled with free trade concealed in a so-called revenue re- 
form capsule. All the revenues of the government must be reformed by one 
and the same process.— Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, ( Dem.) 


—EXTREMES OF WEATHER IN THE Past.—Captain W. H. Gardner has 
examined, for the Alabama Weather Service, the records of the weather— 
such as exist—from 1701 to 1885, and concludes from them that spells of se- 
vere weather of all kinds —extreme heat and cold, violent storms, hurricanes 
and tornadoes, disastrous floods, and parching droughts—were no more rare 
in the last century and the earlier part of the present century than now. In 
1701 there were recorded at Biloxi, Mississippi, a winter cold that instantly 
froze water poured into a tumbler, and August heat that made labor impossi- 
ble except for two hours in the morning and two in the evening. In the 
winter of 1746 water was frozen solid in the houses at Charleston, South 
Carolina. In 1748 and 1768 the Mississippi River at New Orleans was frozen 
from thirty to forty feet from the shores. In 1823 skating was possible on 
all the standing water in and around Mobile. In 1827-'28 the ground at Al- 
abama, Georgia, and South Carolina, was frozen hard from December till 
March. A flood in the lower Mississippi and a “ fearful hurricane ” on the 
Gulf coast were recorded in 1723; another destructive hurricane in 1732; 
and overflows of the lower Mississippi from January till June, 1735; after 
which came a long drought, and a lower river than had ever been known. 
In a hurricane at Dauphin Island, in September, 1740, a four-pound cannon 
was moved by the wind to eighteen feet from where it had been lying. 
Other hurricanes of extreme fury were recorded in October, 1778; August, 
1779; August, 1730 ; and August, 1731. In the last year the Mississippi at 
New Orleans, the Attakapas, and the Opelousas, were higher than ever be- 
fore known. The Mississippi at St. Louis was equally high in the flood of 
1785 and in July, 1884, and it reached its highest recorded flood in 1844. The 
flood of the Ohio River in 1832 was not exceeded till 1883. The year 1840 
was one of almost continual drought in*Alabama and Mississippi, and prayer- 
meetings were held in view of the apprehended famine. These are only 
a few of the instances of remarkable phenomena, comparable to those that 
now attract attention, of which mention is made in Gaptain Gardner's re- 
cord. 


Weak Lungs are C rue ‘ly Racked by a persistent ‘coun, which Dr. Jayne's Ex- 
pecto-ant may be relied o 1 to cure. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos, 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


AND SAFELY 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A, Sparks, 
oore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, | 


Jobn J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 
Joseph 
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Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDs and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDs, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JoHN C, BULLITT. 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - + + + = + = + $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies: for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN,  - GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 138 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10Octs. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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